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This is a Larger Size in the Newest Models 
of the Superb ANSCO, having the 
Patented Plano Reversible Finder 


No. 3A 
Folding Pocket 


ANSCO 


For Pictures 314 x 542 inches 


Remarkable in construction, in oper- 
ation and in completeness. 


It has all the improvements embodied in 
No. 1A Folding Pocket ANSCO—alumi- 
num frame, round corners, automatic ad- 
justable focusing scale, double rapid lens, 
sure-action automatic shutter, vertical- 
opening front, vertical and horizontal 
foot rests for time exposures. 

In addition, it is equipped with a rising 
and laterally shifting front which allows 
inclusion or exclusion of sky or fore- 
ground as the operator wishes. 


Like No. 1A Folding Pocket ANSCO, 
it has the 


Wonderful Automatic Exact Radius Finder 


This exclusive, patented ANSCO device is a great forward stride in camera finders. It gives 
an absclutely correct miniature reproduction of the picture as it will appear on the film—no 
more, no less—whether a vertical or horizontal picture is 





taken. This absolutely protects the photographer, and pre- Plano 
vents leaving out some person or object desired in the i i 
picture. Examine the illustration below. Reversible Finder 
° Only on th b ANSCO 
No. 1A Folding Pocket ANSCO eT Tee 


For pictures 214 x 414 inches. It is smaller than No. 3A 
Folding Pocket ANSCO, described above. It has all the 
new ideas mentioned except the adjustable front. An ideal 
camera for general use. Price $17.50. 


Write for catalogue and sound, profitable Dealer's Plan. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1842 


Pioneers in camera making. Manufacturers of 
photograrhic supplies for more than 60 years. 
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The Brook 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


S there not, somewhere in the archives of 
your memory, some cherished recollections 
of a brook? A brook of gliding, rushing, 

dashing, silvery waters’ A brook that dwells 
in picturesque places, that has beautiful homes 
in the woodland, the meadow, the marsh, and 
the old pasture’ No part of nature offers 
more opportunities to him who loves the poetic 
and esthetic than the brook and its environ- 
ment. It can be likened to a good companion 
and, as I walk beside it, listening to its cheerful 
and excited chatter, it seems to me that in all 
inanimate nature there is nothing more analogous 
to a living friend. The brook that I know and 
knew of old is a rollicking, joyful sort for the most 
part: but under the old bridges and in the shade 
of the forest patriarchs, it quiets down in deep 
and placid pools. The attractions it offers and 
the appeal it makes to “nature-lovers” are 
strong, indeed, and I would that the term “na- 
ture-lovers ” included all thoughtful camerists. 


The Meadow-Brook 


Here, in its beautiful golden green meadow- 
home, our brook of quiet waters mirrors the 
fleecy white clouds with their background of 
blue. It mirrors the bright yellow cowslips that 
live on its banks. It displays proudly its de- 
lightful curves ; it stretches away in fascinating 
perspective and melts into the black green 
spruce-woods in the distance. Beyond this are 
the hills of rich purple. Luminous touches of 
sunlight flash across this dreamily beautiful 
scene and make it one of idyllic charm. 

In early spring, in June, in midsummer or in 
autumn, the meadow-brook always spreads be- 
fore us a scene of transcendent loveliness. We 
cannot look upon these touches of nature without 
pleasurable sensations ; but in addition there is 
always a distinct impression left in our minds. 
To reproduce pictorially these impressions is at 
once the desire and despair of every artist, either 
of the brush or the camera. A literal photo- 


graphic transcript would show but the skeleton 
of this poetic charm. The spirit of mystery, 
the soft atmospheric effects, would be lacking. 
It would be but a copy of nature. He who has 
the true artistic temperament will have also 
imaginative insight. He will be able to grasp 
nature’s many elusive moods and subtle senti- 
ments, and his work will be idealized. To per- 
petuate nature pictorially, idealization in more 
or less degree is necessary. 


The Brook in the Woodland 


The brook that lives in the woodland is a 
romantic brook. Here I love to call it the 
Brook of Shadows. Cool, dark, fitful, waver- 
ing shadows ; the flitting shadows of the wind- 
blown tree-tops; the quiet shadows of the 
gnarled trunks of the old cedars and hemlocks, 
guardians that have held out their protecting 
arms so long over this child of their affection 
that weirdly trembles over the pebbles beneath. 

Shadows never fail to be strangely attractive 
in nature. There are those that stretch across 
the country-roads, of tall and majestic elms, of old 
rail-fences, shadows that gracefully adorn the 
meadows. The mysterious and fantastic shadows 
are in the heart of the wood ; but the irresistible, 
the alluring shadows are those in the waters of 
the brook. They seem to talk to you in some 
strange forgotten tongue, inviting you to linger 
in their company. Shadows that were but for 
a moment, fleeting impressions of a humanity 
of long-forgotten years, have been mirrored 
here. 

Ah! these shadows that elude and trick you 
when you strive to fix them on your sensitive 
film! Stay awhile with them and study their 
myriad forms and fascinating play. Gray 
shadows lightly skimming the water’s surface ; 
purple shadows darting close to the banks ; green 
shadows that swim glassily under the birches, 
and the deep black shadows that lie under the 
overhanging banks. 
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THE MEADOW BROOK 


The Brook in the Marsh 


The brook that lives in the marsh is the 
Brook of Mystery. 

You have only to go to the marsh some eve- 
ning in the full of the moon to be strongly, even 
startlingly impressed by this sense of mystery. 
Here at your feet is the dark, still water of the 
brook widened in the low marshland, creeping 
sluggishly away among the tufts of swamp-grass 
towards the woods in the distance. 

The sense of mystery is enhanced by a tone 


FREDERICK Bb, HODGES 


of melancholy imparted by the solemn stillness 
of the hour and the vagueness of the waning 
light. Familiar shapes and places have assumed 
strange forms, and mystery and enchantment 
reign supreme. Just over the tops of the 
spectre-like trees the marsh moon is rising. <A 
profound sensation of awe permeates your very 
soul as the marvelous white moon rises slowly, 
but surely, from a small light through the open- 
ings in the trees to a full rounded shape well 
above them. 

This brook, this marsh, and this Satellite 
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were staging this drama before we came into 
the world — yes, countless years before our 
progenitors came. Years will roll on and gen- 
erations pass, and still it will be unfailingly re- 
peated. As you stand in the midst of this 
majestic beauty and allow yourself, alone and 
unseen by the world, to fall under its spell, there 
comes a sudden realization of the omnipotence 
and omnipresence of the Architect of the Uni- 
verse. More reverence and a deeper love of 
nature in our hearts would make us better pic- 
torialists. We are the better pictorialists, also, 
if we have kept our childhood’s purity of imag- 
ination. Alas, however, years of contact with 
this matter-of-fact world dulls our imaginative 
sensibilities and few survive with clear percep- 
tions. I know of no better way to regain this 
love or to cultivate it than through the camera. 
It is an enticing way; but we must go about it 
rightly and always thoughtfully. Nothing short 
of pictures that in some degree convey to others 
our own impressions should satisfy. A walk in 
the woods with a camera is an ideal outing. In 
these days of perfection in small cameras we are 
not burdened, and we are free to roam to all the 
attractive homes of the brook. 

It is not my purpose to say how pictures 
should be made, but rather to emphasize the fact 
that we must first see the pictures in nature. 
No one can make pictures unless he sees them, 
and no one can see them without a deep and 
abiding love of nature in his heart. Our aims 
must essentially be high and pure, placed as it 
were on the top of a high pedestal and never for 
any reason taken down. Not that we will al- 
ways succeed, it often being the case that where 
our hope and desire is strongest we are in de- 
spair over the result. But if we have a large 
measure of this love we can put some of it in 
our pictures and in so doing invest our work 
with a strong sense of our personality. Never 
can this be done by copying some famous work- 
er’s effects, much admired as they may be. We 
must let the imagination have full sway and 
keep to our own ideas. Let us be original, 
whatever else, and the resultant work will have 
some degree of worth. 

It is my firm belief, after years of observa- 
tion and communion with the great out-doors, 
that it is best to go alone to nature for her 
lessons. It is hardly possible to be entirely free 
of self-consciousness unless we are alone, and 
we should be thus free if we would yield our- 
selves fully to the charms that surround us. 
The deepest pleasures and the greatest lessons 
to be gained from nature are when we are quiet 
and safe from human interruption. When we 
walk with the brook and our camera, therefore, 


to learn nature’s secrets and treasure up her 
beauty, let there be no distracting medium 
present. Nature never plays us false, or re- 
ceives us but with friendly welcome. We can 
safely go to her for relief from the daily rou- 
tine of cares and petty troubles. An afternoon 
spent in wandering with the brook will change 
our mood and dispel the cloudy haze that was 
over our mind. ‘This particularly, if we have 
our camera and can by its aid take some of the 
charm away with us and prolong the good effect 
and pleasant memories over future days. Is it 
not then a pleasant and profitable thing to do, 
to cultivate a love of nature with the camera’s 
aid? It cannot help benefiting us, and our 
viewpoint will be broader and the mind more 
liberal, for nature suggests no idle or futile 
thoughts. She presents only good thoughts and 
teaches us great examples, though many times 
in simple ways. 

How about you, fellow camerist; are you 
skeptical’ Have you kept your natural love of 
these things; or has it been lost sight of in the 
race for other things’ Forget these distrac- 
tions! There is nothing, believe me, that affords 
a more satisfying, pure and lasting pleasure 
than this same love and study of nature. I 
would that I could take you with me along my 
brook, through its meadow, its pine woods, its 
beech woods, across the barren places and into 
the broad marsh and show you there in the 
open, with the examples before us, some of the 
secrets it has confided to me. They have a 
most practical and direct bearing on our daily 
life and our principles, that is unknown to the 
masses. If your brook is only a memory of 
other days, your work should be influenced by 
it. The memories will aid your imagination 
and quicken your enthusiasm. But if your 
brook has a place in your life now, go to it often 
with your camera, study its moods in every 
month of the year, make it your friendly com- 
panion and make your study sufficiently thought- 
ful to implant a love of it in your heart, and 
your work will assume a higher level; your pic- 
tures will some of them have a quality that will 
cause them to live long and be a source of 
pleasure to others and a joy and pride to you. 

Do not be misled by a false love of nature. 
The fact that you like to be in the country and 
love the sports connected with it, does not make 
you a genuine lover of nature. Take some 
small part, like the brook, and when you are 
familiar with its life, its vagaries and its moods, 
month by month, with your mind in its most 
receptive state and the imagination once more 
ready for childhood’s fancies, you are in a fair 
way to know a real love of nature. 
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Uranium as an Intensifier and Toner 


JAMES THOMSON 


S regards methods of intensifying the 
A negative-image, a great deal may be 
said in favor of uranium as a strength- 
ening-agent, though the resultant color is some- 
what of an objection when reasonably rapid 
printing is a desideratum. As usually employed, 
however, the solution is much too strong, and, 
while the image is quickly built up, the resultant 
dark brown color very materially interferes 
with speed. 

On the other hand, with a solution weak in 
metal, the image in no way suffers; but is 
slowly, and with certainty, built up harmo- 
niously. It takes longer but results are immeasu- 
rably better, while the stain is not so pronounced. 

An overexposed negative, thin but rich in 
detail, may be easily brought to normal printing- 
capacity by slowly intensifying with uranium. 
A mere ghost of an image is all that is required, 
but the detail must be present in the shadows or 
the result will be chalky. It has been my prac- 
tice in cases of underexposure to develop for 
thinness, depending upon judicious after-work 
with uranium to build up a printable image. 

The following formula will work effectively 
and with enough speed to answer ordinary re- 
quirements : 


A 
Water (distilled) ... -sesess... 10 ounces 
Uranium nitrate 20 grains 
B 
Water (distilled ) ..10 ounces 


Potassium ferricyanide . ..20 grains 
Mix in dark brown, wide-mouthed bottles and, 
if not all used in the operation, keep in a dark 
place. 

When about to use, mix equal quantities of 
each and to every ounce add about 15 drops of 
glacial acetic acid. 

Best results are to be had upon a negative 
that has been already washed and dried in the 
customary manner. When the gelatine is swelled 
fully, and wholly water-soaked, for some un- 
known reason the intensifying does not proceed 
so harmoniously, nor should the fingers leave 
greasy marks upon the film, otherwise the chem- 
icals cannot sink into the film, and in such por- 
tions greenish stains will result. 

When a negative has been handled a great 
deal, it is a good plan first to swab the film with 
a wad of absorbent cotton saturated with alco- 





hol and water. As soon as the uranium bath is 
ready, immerse the negative, immediately swab- 
bing the film with a wad of absorbent cotton to 
break any air-bubbles which, if permitted to 
remain, cause green spots. The tray must be 
occasionally rocked ; and the solution must not 
be used when full of sediment, else mottling will 
result. I have treated as many as four nega- 
tives in one bath. 

When desired intensification has been effected, 
further chemical action may be halted by im- 
mersing the negative in clear water to which a 
few drops of acetic acid have been added. The 
negative must then be washed in still water, 
the film swabbed with a wet wad of absorbent 
cotton, and set aside to dry. 

In drying, one must guard against drops of 
water gathering upon the surface of the film ; 
for if the drops are not punctured they may 
leave marks. To avoid this, I hasten drying 
by wiping the film-surface with an old silk or 
linen handkerchief before setting in the drying- 
rack. Wiping thus with well-worn soft linen 
does no injury to the gelatine, and it ensures 
drying. 

Should intensification be overdone, should 
unevenness result, or if, for any other cause, 
reduction or elimination is advisable, this is eas- 
ily effected by the use of weak ammonia water 
such as the following : 


Water 5 ounces 
Strong ammonia 1 drop 


Immerse the negative, and once the color is 
discharged rinse at the tap and place for a few 
minutes in a tray of acidified water. Otherwise, 
when an attempt is made to repeat intensifica- 
tion, the action cannot proceed. 

It is a point in favor of this system of toning 
that local reduction is easy through the applica- 
tion of weak ammonia. A tuft of absorbent cot- 
ton saturated with weak ammonia should be used 
generally; for small portions a camel-hair 
brush. Care must, however, be exercised to 
prevent invasion of the alkali over regions other 
than those to be treated. The negative there- 
fore must have an instant plunge into water or 
be flushed under the tap once the alkali has 
been applied. 

Not alone as an intensifier is uranium ex- 
cellent. As a cheap, simple and effective ton- 
ing-agent for black prints it is very useful. As 
regards permanency, an ounce of fact is worth a 
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pound of theory. For the past nine years I 
have had several kallitype and bromide prints 
(uranium-toned) upon the walls of a living-room 
in the strongest possible light (in fact in direct 
sunlight at certain hours of the day), and care- 
ful scrutiny from time to time discovers no signs 
of deterioration. The bromide enlargements 
(10 x 12) seem as perfect as they were originally. 
They remind one of carbon; velvety in the 
shadows from the deposition of uranium metallic 
particles upon the surface of the film. 

Impermanency often arises from carelessness 
in washing. It has been noticed that when an 
imperfectly-washed negative is exposed to the 
light in a printing-frame, there has been a dark- 
ening of the image in all portions save such as 
have had the protection of the rabbet. 

Black prints are certainly in the ascendent, 
sometimes varied, it is true, by resort to sul- 
phide toning. Even in the sepia tones there is 
a sameness which might be departed from by 
the simple expedient of a supplementary toning 
with uranium or copper. With uranium, colors 
can be had all the way from warm black 
through the browns and purples to red chalk, 
the latter sometimes known as Bartolozzi red. 
For portraiture of the head and bust, charming 
effects may be had by using a buff paper and 
toning to a red chalk by the uranium process. 
A Bartolozzi red, vignetted head on buff stock, 
appropriately mounted on cover-paper of neutral 
tone leaves nothing to be desired. ‘Then there 
are the deeper reds, rich browns, purple-reds 
and warm sepias. The latter are obtainable 
by first toning with sodium sulphide and then 
adding warmth by a supplementary and more 
or less extended treatment with uranium and 
potassium ferricyanide. How charmingly such 
colors harmonize with reddish-brown mounts — 
or if one prefers harmony by contrast — dark 
green. 

Chalky prints are unsuitable for the uranium 
system of toning. With platinum, the process 
intensifies, but with kallitype the reverse is 
true; there is a slight reducing action. Slightly 
overexposed kallitypes, therefore, need not be 
thrown away. 

The following toning-formula answers for 
most purposes. Dilute when flatter tones are 
desired. 


10 ounces 
10 grains 


Water 
Uranium nitrate 


..10 ounces 
10 grains 


Water 
Potassium ferricyanide................... 


Take equal parts of each, and to each ounce 
add about 20 drops of glacial acetic acid. 

Immerse the print, swab with a tuft of 
absorbent cotton, and when the desired color is 
reached, stop toning action by a short bath in 
water, 10 ounces, acetic acid, 1 dram. 

Wash for fifteen minutes, then swab back 
and front carefully with a tuft of absorbent 
cotton to ensure removal of the particles of 
ferricyanide. These are hard to dislodge from 
the meshes of the paper, and when permitted to 
remain, must surely impair lasting qualities of 
the image. Dry as is customary. 

Pure whites on bromide and chloride (gas- 
light) papers are somewhat difficult to obtain ; 
but a slight tinting is not offensive to artistic 
sensibilities. Personally, when toning has been 
completed, it has been my custom to pass prints 
through weak alkaline water, say a few drops 
of ammonia or a pinch of sodium carbonate to 
ten ounces of water. Where there are decided 
patches of white the parts may be cleaned up 
by using a wad of absorbent cotton, wet with 
weak ammonia, making certain of softening of 
the boundaries by a frequent plunge in clear 
water. Whites and highlights may be lightened 
also and cleaned up by judicious application of 
ammonium sulphocyanide. 

Needless to remark, after all such manipula- 
tion, a final ten-minute wash in clear water is 
imperative. 

This matter of impure whites upon emulsion- 
ized papers most writers ignore, or at any rate, 
they simply advise continued washing until the 
whites are clear. In thus advising, they over- 
look the fact that over-long washing will affect 
the vigor and brilliancy of the image, the colors 
gained by toning being wholly upon the surface. 
Uranium intensifying is physical, not chemi- 
eal; hence by continued washing it may be 
entirely removed. 

Green tones are obtainable by immersion of 
the already-toned uranium print in the follow- 
ing solution. 


Water ... . » ounces 
Iron citrate and ammonia ... 10 grains 
Potassium ferricyanide. 10 grains 


Add a few drops of muriatie acid, the more 
acid the greater speed in toning action. 

When desired color is reached, wash 
print for ten minutes, drying as usual. 

Workers who are reluctant to attempt the 
preparation of their own solutions in accordance 
with the formule herein recommended, can find 
a number of articles in convenient form upon 
the market from which a choice may be made, 
and by the employment of which the desired 
end may be equally well attained. 


the 
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Washing Bromide Prints 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


an article on such a seemingly unimportant 
theme as this, and yet, the problem of 
washing bromide prints has puzzled so many 
budding photographers that a little personal 
experience along these lines may, after all, not 
be amiss here. There are times when, in spite 
of everything, the prints will persist in piling 
up on the surface of the water, making thorough 
washing an impossibility. What causes this 
frequent annoyance I have never been able to 
discover ; possibly the water is charged with gas 
which, in the form of minute bubbles, settles on 
the prints and lifts them to the surface. What- 
ever the cause, it must be overcome; for im- 
proper washing means worthless prints. Some 
photographers advocate handling bromide prints 
by hand; that is, washing the prints in a certain 
number of changes of water, letting them remain 
a definite length of time in each change. This 
method is excellent for the man of leisure ; but 
for the average amateur —he who is perched 
on an oftice-stool from 8 A.M. until 
5 P.M. — such a waste of time seems 
little short of criminal. He needs 
an automatic washing-machine, a 
machine that will do the work while 
he turns out the prints or makes a 
hurry-trip down-town ; and it is for 
just such a man that the thousand 
and one print-washers have been 
placed on the market. Be it said, 
however, that most of these washers 
are unsatisfactory. The small ones 
are worthless because of their dimin- 
utive size; the big ones are bother- 
some because of their bulk; and if 
you have a housewife you will know 
how she abhors bulky bottles, spraw- 
ling tripods and forty-acre trays in 
an improvised kitchen darkroom. 
Having experimented in the past with a good 
many print-washers — home-made as well as fac- 
tory-made — I finally gave them up as unsatisfac- 
tory and relegated them all to the basement, 
where a choice variety is now on exhibition. 
Then I decided to experiment with a large, 
roomy, stationary and universal washer — the 
bath-tub. It solved the problem. The bath- 
tub, however, must be adapted to the purpose, 
and a few accessories must be called into play. 
They are simple and inexpensive; to wit: a 
four-foot, one-inch hose, such as is furnished 
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with fruit-spraying pumps; several dozen me- 
dium-sized corks ; a box of large O. K. Fasten- 
ers to be had at any stationer’s. 

The hose is to be attached to the faucet of 
the tub, and when so attached perfect circula- 
tion will be ensured, for the water will flow in 
at one end of the tub and out at the other. 
The corks are to be made into clips, as shown 
in the illustration. First halve them, then cut 
out a wedge-shaped piece so that the two parts 
can be spread apart, then cut a small notch on 
each half and slip a small rubber band over the 
two pieces. You have now an excellent clip, 
sufficiently buoyant to carry any print. To each 
print attach one or, if necessary, two, O. K. Fas- 
teners. With these at one end and the cork 
clips at the other, your prints will float perpen- 
dicularly and there will be no danger of them 
adhering to each other. With this method the 
working-hours can be lengthened considerably, 
an important consideration with most amateurs. 
I often print until ten o’clock and then let the 
prints wash all night. For such a 
long immersion, however, it would 
be advisable to use an acid fixing- 
bath, as blistering might otherwise 
result. 

Occasionally a bath-tub will be 
found which has only a bottom out- 
let. In sucha case an apparatus must 
be constructed which will permit the 
water to rise to a certain height be- 
fore draining. The apparatus here 
illustrated will be found to serve 
the purpose admirably. It is merely 
a galvanized iron pipe somewhat 
smaller than the outlet of the tub, 
and about 12 inches long. One end of 
this pipe is to be wrapped with fric- 
tion tape (sold at hardware stores) 
until it fits snugly into the outlet. 
The opposite end is to be slit at five or six places 
and then bent out so that the pipe will flare at 
the mouth. The reason for this is obvious. If 
the pipe were left straight, the water would rise 
to the top before draining, a print would soon be 
drawn over the opening, closing the outfit com- 
pletely, and you might wake up next morning 
to find several inches of water on your floors. 
With a flaring mouth the water always drains 
before reaching the top of the pipe, and hence 
there is no danger of obstructing the outlet, or 
of breaking the surface of prints. 
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LONG’S PEAK FROM THE CABIN 





GRACE E. TEMPLE 


A Summer in Estes Park, Colorado 


GRACE E. 


EXT to really going—I like to shut 

my eyes and imagine myself pulling 

out of Chicago bound for Denver and 
the Rocky Mountains. I have said goodby to 
the hot and dusty city, I have disposed of my 
suit-case and camera, my hat is pinned up neatly 
in a paper bag, I am looking out on the familiar 
fields of Illinois ; presently I shall be stowed 
away in my berth sound asleep; I shall wake 
when we cross the Mississippi, raise my shade 
and, as I look at the black water sliding away 
underneath us, I shall have again that feeling 
of awed wonder at the power and unconquerable 
personality of the river of rivers. The next 
day there will be the beautiful fertile prairies of 
Iowa and Kansas, and then — the barren plains. 
I have books with me, brought because — well — 
because one might want to read, but who could 
read on the plains; not I, nor you, nor any 
camerist with an imagination. The hours slip 
by till, almost a surprise, we are in Denver. 
After Denver, there is the wonderful motor-car 
ride through the canyon of the Big Thompson. 
For thirty miles we ride, wishing with all our 
souls that our fellow-passengers were of the 
“brotherhood ” so that we might stop and take 


TEMPLE 


pictures, but we are traveling on a schedule, and 
Estes Park must be reached at a given time. 

There is a railroad advertisement that reads 
something like this: “‘ Are you tired out, does 
your work lag’ Take a month in Colorado. 
Breathe the ozone-laden air, fish, ride, climb the 
heights and come back with your nerves steady, 
your blood bounding, etc., etc.” 

It sounds exaggerated, but itis not. It is true, 
ask any one, ask the famous Mr. Foster! One 
month in the Colorado Rockies will do one asmuch 
good as three anywhere else. One may tramp, 
or ride horseback, or take the trail for the 
mountain tops, always having his camera with 
him, and come back to sit, tired but happy, by 
a big log-fire while he thinks over the pictures 
he has taken; particularly of that one that is 
just right; that he got just as it was wanted ; 
that he is sure will be a real picture. 

I recall a day in the park on which an artist 
friend and I, looking across the valley, saw the 
mountains beyond as if stopped down to F/ 32, 
clear and sharp and perhaps a little hard, yet 
filled with light. We all know such days — it 
was glorious! “What a picture!” I said. 
“ Yes, but an artist wants atmosphere.” Another 
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day at home, another artist and I were talking 
of the summer he had had in the Colorado 
Mountains and again I said, “ What pictures are 
there!” “Yes, but I didn’t paint there, it 
was so vast, so grand.” “ But you liked it?” 
*Oh, I never had so good a time, never!” 

I have thought of these two men often, when 
in winter I have looked over my pictures taken 
in Estes Park. I have thought of the first, 
when some picture made me live over again a 
day when the clouds hung low and old Long’s 
Peak stood solemn above them. ‘There was 
plenty of atmosphere then, and as for the vast- 
ness, it lifts us out of ourselves, and though we 
know we cannot hope to make our pictures ex- 
press adequately the majesty and grandeur, yet 
there are most beautiful things that one can get, 
and what joy is there to compare with the joy 
of the effort to make the picture show what we 
see’ Friend, go to the Colorado Mountains 
once; you will surely go again. 


GRACE E. TEMPLE 


I do not think that any of the inns in Estes 
Park have darkrooms, so if one must see that 
negative developed before reaching home, he 
should take with him an outfit for tank-develop- 
ment, or make shift to develop at night. As 
for a camera, any hand-camera, or a stand- 
camera not larger than a 5 x 7, is easily man- 
aged. When I was there, I used a 4 x 5 cam- 
era with a film-pack, and carried a light steel 
tripod so that I could see the picture on the 
ground-glass if I wanted to. I had an ordinary 
rapid rectilinear convertible lens, and occasion- 
ally used only the back lens in order to bring 
the distant mountains up a little nearer. Some 
enthusiasts took beautiful panoramic views; it 
is an ideal place for such work. The favorite 
cameras, however, with most people out there, 
were postcard folding film-cameras. I developed 
my films after I got back to Chicago, and 
printed on platinum paper. 

The developer I used is made up as follows: 
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A 
Hot water 45 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 2 ounces 
Eikonogen 1 ounce 
B 
Water ss 20 ounces 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous 3 ounces 
C 
Hot Water . 55 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 3 ounces 
1 ounce 


Hydrochinon . 


? ‘To develop, take A, 114 ounces; B, 14 ounce; 
C, 1% ounces. I had a ten-percent solution 
of potassium bromide ready at hand and, be- 
cause of my tendency to over-expose plates, I 
found it necessary often to restrain the devel- 
oper with 14 to one dram of the bromide. 

I do not suppose this developer is any better 
than many others, but the point is that, having 
learned to use it successfully, I stick to it. 

When I lived where I could have a work- 
room, I used to make all kinds of prints, but 
now, having no place to keep solutions, chemi- 
cals, papers and all the rest, I make platinum 
prints because the process is simple, not expen- 
sive to the careful workman, but chiefly because 
I know of no process which gives more uniformly 
beautiful prints. 


LONG’S COMING BACK FROM THE RUSTIC 





GRACE E. TEMPLE 


I have not found that platinum limits one as 
to the quality of negative. If the “picture” be 
one I want to keep, be the negative never so 
imperfect, I can get as good a print with plati- 
num as with any other paper, and often better. 
Good negatives, of course, give no trouble; they 
are printed, developed, cleared and washed 
easily, but if they are overtimed and thin and 
in a normal developer would flash up gray, 
flat and muddy, I add a few drops of a satu- 
rated solution of potassium bichromate to the 
developer, and it is surprising how clear and 
clean a print will result. Make the print a little 
deeper than for a normal developer. The more 
bichromate added, the greater the contrast in 
the print. Of the pictures accompanying this 
article, “Fishing in Cabin Creek,” ‘“ Long’s 
Peak from the Cabin,” and “A _ Beaver 
Pond,” were printed from good snappy nega- 
tives. ‘On the Road to Horseshoe Falls ” was 
from a very thin negative. I printed just a 
shade deeper than normal and added about 
1 dram of the bichromate solution to 8 ounces 
of developer. “On the Lower Trail Looking 
Toward the Inn” was from a hard, dense, con- 
trasty negative. By printing a shade under 
full time and warming the normal developer a 
little, I brought out the distance which, other- 
wise, would have been lost. 
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Pictorial Treatment by Chemical After-Manipulation 





of the Negative 


DAVID J. COOK 


HE idea that, ‘‘ the higher the art-ideals 
the poorer the technique,” may be 
founded on fact, and the artist may not 

always be the technician. Be that as it may, it 
is nevertheless true that many of the photo- 
graphs which grace some of our photographic 
publications could be much improved from an 
artistic standpoint by a liberal chemical after- 
manipulation of the negative. Tones could be 
brought into better harmony, one with the 
other ; lines broadened, or objectionable ones 
entirely eliminated; highlights and shadows 
softened, and an atmosphere imparted which is 
often, in itself, the making of a scene or portrait. 

One can readily recall those scenes — once so 
numerous, and the bane alike of photographic 
editors and educators — wherein a * bald-headed 
sky ” was the principal part of the photograph. 
These are now happily things of the past, thanks 
to a better knowledge of cloud-photography and 
to special apparatus for recording highly actinic 
values; also to local, chemical after-manipula- 
tion of the negative, to which we are much in- 
debted; and if local reduction can show such 
improvement — doing away with that empty, 
white expanse and giving place to fleecy clouds — 
why not employ this means more generally as 
an aid to art-expression’ If so, then why not 
apply it to pure landscape photography, and to 
portraiture and decorative photography as well’ 

It was the privilege of the writer, not long 
ago, to watch a photographer of national promi- 
nence work up his ideas of what constitutes the 
ideal in photographic art; and it was almost 
enough to make one reverse his opinion of the 
order of picture-making. Instead of pictures 
being made and then taken, it seemed that 
exposures were merely taken to be made into 
pictures afterwards. It is needless to dwell on 
the import of all this to those possessing 
art-feeling; all they require is practical 
working-formulas and an outline of successful 
methods of control; and for the worker who 
would learn art-treatment by following the ex- 
ample set by a master workman, he will do well 
to make use of these means. 

This article has mainly to do with the pro- 
cesses of local and general reduction; not only 
because it is easier to eliminate than to add to; 
but one must also know at the outset that no 
amount of chemical after-manipulation will make 
up for a lack of exposure. 





The object of chemical after-manipulation, as 
stated, is to lessen general contrast or increase 
contrast locally ; to eliminate superfluous detail ; 
to create a stable base to the picture; to estab- 
lish proper boundaries and confine the picture 
well within the picture-space. In portrait-work, 
white draperies can be toned down, thereby 
apparently increasing the intensity of the light 
on the head and shoulders, and directing and 
more securely holding the attention of the one 
who views the picture. Also, by this means, the 
spread of the light from a high forehead is 
rendered less like a halo; white hair and beard 
are made to look like hair and less like wire ; the 
white expanse of shirt-front is lowered to its 
proper key and, indeed, one can take a plain 
portrait and by judicious handling of the re- 
ducer transfer it into an artistic picture. 

We have for our purpose three principal 
classes of reducers. First, the old-time reducer 
introduced by Howard Farmer — potassium 
ferricyanide or red prussiate of potassium. 
Second, the ammonium persulphate reducer. 
Third, potassium permanganate. The first of 
these is the one generally used to reduce shadow- 
detail, as it has a greater action on the shadows 
than on the highlights, particularly if the dry 
negative is immersed in the reducer. It in- 
creases contrast at the same time that it lessens 
density, and a negative that is dense, filled with 
shadow-detail and that lacks contrast, is best 
treated in this reducer. The ammonium persul- 
phate reducer has an opposite effect from that 
of the red prussiate. It acts more on the high- 
lights and therefore lessens contrast as well as 
density. It is best for use on a contrasty nega- 
tive which has dense highlights, such as a 
harshly-lighted or underexposed object that has 
been overdeveloped. These two reducers are 
best when the negative requires general reduc- 
tion, it being wholly immersed in the solution. 
The potassium permanganate reducer allows 
greater control and is used principally as a local 
reducer, being applied locally, either by means 
of a soft camel-hair brush or with a tuft of 
absorbent cotton, to those parts which require 
attention. The solution may be applied to the 
wet or dry negative, but in either case the novice 
should mix a little glycerine with it — enough 
to prevent the solution from spreading — or he 
may apply pure glycerine to the dry negative, 
around those parts to be treated, to be blended 
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with the reducer when applied, thus preventing 
any marked or too distinct boundary-lines. A 
much stronger solution may be used as one gains 
confidence, and it may be applied directly to the 
negative without any previous preparation, in 
which case, however, water should play on the 
negative the while. Following reduction with 
potassium permanganate, the negative should be 
immersed in a freshly-made fixing-bath of either 
plain hypo and water (one to eight), or in a 
regular acid-alum hypo bath. It should be im- 
mersed long enough to remove any stain or dis- 
coloration from the negative, after which it may 
be washed for the usual period. This reducer 
deteriorates very rapidly — turning from a clear, 
dark purple to a muddy, reddish brown color 
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and should be made freshly for each plate. The 
usual strength is one dram of sulphuric acid and 
one dram of a saturated solution of potassium 
permanganate — added in the order given — to 
eight ounces of pure water. The stronger solu- 
tion contains just half of this amount of water, 
and is that solution which is used with running 
water. 

The formula for the ammonium persulphate 
reducer is as follows: 


Water 
Ammonium persulphate 
Sulphuric acid 


+ ounces 
80 grains 
(enough so that the solu- 
tion will turn blue lit- 
mus paper to red — 
about six drops ) 
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STILL WATERS 


The negative is immersed wholly in this solu- 
tion, and when the highlights are sufficiently 
reduced in density, it is then placed in a strong 
solution of sodium sulphite (one to four), for a 
few minutes, followed by the usual washing. 

The hypo must be thoroughly eliminated from 
the negative before attempting to use either this 
solution or the potassium permanganate reducer 
in order to be successful. If hypo be present in 
the film it will decolor the permanganate, ren- 
dering it worthless, and will also destroy the 
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action of the persulphate, producing stains. If 
one suspect the presence of hypo a test with 
permanganate will set one right, and if the per- 
sulphate is to be used, one can avoid disappoint- 
ment by adding a few drops of aqua ammonia — 
sufficient to turn red litmus paper to blue — and 
after subjecting the negative to this treatment 
for a few minutes, the sulphuric acid can be 
added and the plate reduced. 

The red prussiate of potassium reducer is 
made up in three separate solutions, as follows : 
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Solution 1 — Sodium hyposulphite, Hydro- 

meter test 40 ae . + ounces 
Solution 2 — Potassium metabisulphite, 

10%, solution ey . 4 drams 
Solution 5 — Potassium ferricyanide (one 


to sixteen ) 2 drams 


The several solutions should be kept separate 
until required for use, and the potassium ferri- 
cyanide solution kept in an amber-colored bottle 
or one wrapped in opaque paper. The negative is 
washed in the usual manner after reduction, and 
no clearing is necessary as the potassium metabi- 
sulphite prevents any stain during the process 
of reducing. This formula has never been pub- 
lished, to the writer’s knowledge, except in his 
text-book on negative-making, and the worker 
who is familiar with red prussiate will find a 
marked difference in the results when using this 
formula. When using red prussiate one need 
not be careful to wash the plate free of hypo 
following fixing ; indeed, some workers transfer 
the plate directly from the fixing-bath to the 
reducer, but the writer advises at least a slight 
washing for best results. This reducer may also 
be used locally, but the potassium permanganate 
is to be preferred. 
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In all of these chemical after-manipulations it 
is essential that the negative be freed of all de- 
fects and foreign matter, such as retouching- 
medium, varnish, colored fog, yellow, green and 
brown discoloration of the entire negative or of 
parts of the negative, grease-spots, chemical fog, 
silver stains, iridescent markings, spots having a 
metallic luster, and to frosty crystalline appear- 
ance of the film. To enumerate and describe all 
defects and give their treatment would be bur- 
densome at this time to the practical mind. 
Prevention is better than cure, and cleanliness 
and care in every detail is the only sure 
preventive. 

“= 

PHOTOGRAPHERS who are prone to say, “QO, 
that’s good enough,” should realize that the 
best is none too good and that our competitors, 
who are always human, judge us by our lesser 
successes rather than by the masterpiece which 
reveals us in our true worth. 

W. H. Porterfield. 
be 

He who is not progressive is a retrograde ; 
there is no standing still. — Miss Reineke. 
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Amateurs and the Autochrome 


JAMES COOPER 


WAY back so long ago that I do not like 
to count the years, when photography 
had scarcely got out of its swaddling- 

clothes, and dryplates had not yet come into 
general use, as a boy I possessed my first 
camera, and still remember the pleasure I took 
in the vivid pictures depicted on the ground- 
glass in all the beauty of their natural colors. 
Many times I thought to myself, “If I could 
only reproduce those colors in the photograph !” 
And without doubt there is scarcely a person 
who has practised photography, either amateur 


or professional, but has had a similar thought. 
And yet to-day, when this dream of my boyhood 
is realized in several plates and films, they re- 
main largely neglected, chiefly because the idea 
prevails that they are difficult to handle and 
obtain good results. True, the formule as first 
published seemed complicated, but since then 
the manufacturers and numerous amateur work- 
ers in Europe have so simplified the manipu- 
lations, that it is now not a whit more difficult 
to make a good Autochrome than to produce an 
ordinary negative. 


TABLE OF COEFFICIENTS 


Relative | 

Duration of | 
Exposure 
Seconds 


SUBJECTS 


Iso ( ‘louds 

lio Sea and Snow-Views 

14 Open Landscape . 

ly Buildings . 
1 Landscape with Foliage in Foreground 
5 Open Woods.. 

10 Thick Woods 

25 Well-Lighted Interiors 

60 Dark Interiors 


F/3 | F/4 | F/6 F/8 F/11/F/16 F/22 F/32 F/44 


_ | ..... 10.005 
0.006 0.012)0.025 
0.015 0.03 |0.06 
0.031 0.062)0.125 
0.062 0.125'0.25 


0.01 0.02'0.04 0.08 0.16)0.32 
0.05 0.10'0.20 0.40,0.80) 1.60 
0.125 0.25)0.50 1.00 2.00'4.00 
0.25 0.50 1 2 4 8 
0.50 1 2 4 8 16 


0.31 (0.62 |1.25 | 2.50 5| 10 20 40) 80 
0.625 1.25 |2.50 D 10; 20 40 80 160 
1.06 3.12 |6.25 12.50 25) 50 100 200) 400 
3.75 7.5 15 30 60; 120 240 480 960 
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ABACUS FOR DETERMINING EXPOSURES 


The chief trouble hitherto has been to obtain 
the correct exposure, for the great difference in 
speed between the color-plates and ordinary 
ones — owing to the loss of actinism in passing 
the light first through a somewhat dark yellow 
filter and then through the three-color filter on 
the plate itself — necessitates an increase of 
exposure the extent of which some people do 
not realize at first. But there is no need to be 
disappointed with the result of the first expo- 
sure, which may be a failure with any kind of 
plate, whether ordinary or Autochrome, used 
for the first time. 





Professional and amateur photographers who 
have taken up Autochrome work intelligently 
have obtained perfect pictures with their very 
first exposure. 

In order to show how really simple it is to 
get good results with the Autochrome plates, 
and incidentally to induce more amateurs to 
take up this fascinating and only perfect method 
of photography, I purpose to give a few con- 
cise instructions based on the simplified system 
of the Messrs. Lumitre and on modifications 
suggested and tested by some of the best Euro- 
pean workers. 
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THE INJURED FINGER J. 


As full instructions for handling the plates in 
the darkroom are furnished by the manufac- 
turers, it is not necessary to repeat them here, 
so I will go at once to the really crucial part 
of the work —the time of exposure. It must 
be borne in mind that a color-plate requires from 
sixty to one hundred times as long exposure as 
an ordinary fast dryplate, consequently “ snap- 
shots” are out of the question and moving- 
objects should be avoided. A tripod is also 
essential to obtain steadiness of the camera, and 
the special yellow filter must not be forgotten. 
This can be attached to the lens either in front 
or behind by means of a holder supplied by the 
manufacturers, or, when the camera will allow, 
it may be fastened to the back of the lens- 
board with thumb-tacks — a method which works 





very well with some cameras. 
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Assuming that the plates have been placed in 
the holders according to the instructions, we will 
proceed to explain the use of the Abacus and 
Table of Coefficients on pages 80 and 81, first 
reminding the reader that there is considerable 
difference in the speed of lenses, a good anas- 
tigmat being usually somewhat faster than an 
ordinary rectilinear lens; but a few trials will 
enable the operator to determine whether he 
should increase or decrease the time indicated. 
The “ Abacus” and table were worked out by 
Mr. L. Maleve, an enthusiastic Belgian Auto- 
chromist. The figures having been estimated 
for Belgium, whose latitude corresponds to that 
of northern Canada, they naturally would give 
considerably more time than would be required 
for the latitude of Boston or New York. To 
obviate this difficulty, we have reduced the 
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SUNSET 


figures of the exposure column about one fifth ; 
and I can say that since using this exposure 
meter I have not had a single failure on 
account of under-exposure. The table below 
gives the relative coefficients corresponding to 
the subject to be photographed and the opening 
of the diaphragm. The curves of the Abacus 
account for the factors of time of the year, 
hour of the day, and a clear sky. 

We will suppose that it is desired to take an 
Autochrome view of a landscape with consider- 
able green foliage in the foreground, on a sunny 
morning at eight o’clock, May 20; lens works 
at £/8 (U.S. 4). On the Table of Coefficients 
we find that the figure for landscape with foliage 
in foreground and f/8 opening is 0.50. On 
the Abacus we find that the nearest date is 
May 15, which will be near enough practically ; 
the line leading from eight o’clock crosses the 
curve of May 15 at 11 on the scale A-B. On 
the scale C-D we find the coefficient 0.50, 
and from 11 on A-B to 0.50 on C-D we lay a 
straight-edge of any kind, which will cross the 
scale E-F between 4 and 5 on the place of the 
seconds; with a fast lens four seconds will be 
the correct time of exposure; if you have a 
common lens, take five seconds. Again, sup- 
pose it is desired to take an indoor picture, 
portrait or still-life, about noon on October 15, 
with bright sunshine, the subject being in a 
good light near a side-window. In our table of 


coefficients we shall find opposite ‘ Well lighted 
interior,” in the column under opening f/8, the 
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figures 12.50. On the abacus we find that the 
curve for October 15 starts from the noon line 
at 16; from this point to 12.50 on the scale 
C-D the line will cross E-F at 2, in the minutes’ 
division, showing that two minutes’ exposure 
must be given. For further illustration, take 
an open landscape on any bright day in June or 
July, or the first days of August, at 11 in the 
forenoon or 1 in the afternoon; the curve for 
these dates crosses the hour-line just above 6 on 
A-B ; from this point, marked X, we lay a line 
to 0.25 on C-D, which is the coefficient for 
open landscape, and the time indicated is one 
second. It must be remembered that the expos- 
ures above are for aclear, sunshiny day. If the 
sky is slightly covered or hazy, the time must 
be doubled ; if slightly cloudy, give triple the 
time; if the sky is covered with heavy clouds, 
four or even five times the time required for a 
clear day is necessary. 

The plate having been exposed according to 
the foregoing directions, the next point is devel- 
oping. In this operation the instructions of the 
manufacturers should be followed closely. For 
beginners the simplified method of development 
is best, though some older workers prefer the 
pyro-ammonia formula. The metoquinone de- 
veloper can be procured ready put up with the 
plates, or, if the amateur does not care to make 
it himself, his photo-supply dealer will do so 
for him. 

The reversing solution is so simple that any 
one who possesses a measure and scales can 
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THE MUSE OF PAINTING 


make it. Fault has been found with the per- 
manganate solution recommended by the manu- 
facturers, as causing black spots on the plate, 
and some of the leading Autochromists advise 
the use of potassium bichromate instead, and 
we have found the latter quite satisfactory. The 
proportions are as follows : 
500 eem. 1 pint 
216 grams 40 grains 


Sulphurie acid ................ 5  cem. 114 drams 


AURORA STUDIOS 


This solution has the advantage over the per- 
manganate in that it hardens the gelatine film 
and will keep some time. 

The developer and reversing-solution are the 


only ones required. The operator should have 
his trays perfectly clean and conveniently ar- 
ranged in the darkroom and the solutions in the 
trays before opening the plate-holder. Facili- 
ties for washing must also be provided. If there 
is no water-tap in the darkroom, a large pail of 
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clean water can be made to answer for rinsing 
the plates. Be sure that the lantern-light is safe 
—which is best accomplished with the Virida 
papers —and do not allow the rays to strike 
the plate when removing it from the holder and 
placing it in the developer. Take care to have 
enough of the latter to cover the plate easily 
(3 ounces at least for a 5 x 7 plate), and count 
the seconds from the time of immersing the 
plate. In about twelve seconds the picture will 
begin to show up and the tray may be brought 
into the light of the lantern for a moment to 
observe the progress of development, which 
should be complete in two and a half minutes. 
Some workers recommend placing the plate, 
before developing, in a bath of 3 ounces of 
water, 3 drams of a ten-percent solution of 
potassium bromide, and 17 minims of com- 
mercial sodium bisulphite. This decreases the 
color-sensitiveness and allows more liberty to 
follow the progress of development, but ordi- 
nary precautions are not to be dispensed with. 
If there has been underexposure (which is 
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unlikely if the exposure meter has been fol- 
lowed), more time will be required for devel- 
opment; if overexposure less time. When 
details are fully visible by reflected light, the plate 
is rinsed in clean water for a few seconds, then 
placed in the reversing-solution and at once 
carried into full daylight. In about five min- 
utes the bichromate will have dissolved out the 
reduced silver and the colors can be seen by 
looking through the plate. When quite clear, 
rinse the plate again under the tap, return it to 
the developer already used, and expose to the 
light until it becomes of a uniform grayish black 
color. Don’t hurry the manipulations, because 
it is essential to have full development, and that 
the reduced silver be completely removed in 
reversing. This done, another brief washing is 
given and the plate is dried as usual. No fix- 
ing is necessary. [ Workers who are accustomed 
to expose their dryplates according to meters — 
Watkins or Wynne — may apply this method 
to Autochrome plates by multiplying the ordi- 
nary exposure one hundred times.— Eb. | 








Scientific Floral Photography 


WILLIAM S. RICE 


HOTOGRAPHY has been extensively 
P employed, of late, in the study of the 

natural sciences, particularly by students 
interested in ornithology and entomology ; but 
it is still a comparatively new field for botani- 
cal pursuits or teaching. 

There is no use to deny that a good, clear 
photograph, taken on isochromatic plates which 
render the color-values more truthfully than do 
the ordinary plates, is greatly superior to dozens 
of pressed or dried specimens which, more or 
less, lose their color, not to mention their form; 
besides, the photograph has another advantage, 
in that it may be tinted from nature and with 
colors made expressly for tinting photographs. 

There is a charm about a photograph taken 
of a growing spray of flowers —a rare specimen 
of orchids, for instance, or 
ferns with their natural en- 
vironment included as a 

~ background, that no stiff, 
pressed specimen can ever 
have ; and from a scientific 
standpoint it is quite as 
valuable as a herbarium 
specimen ; indeed, more so. 

Of course, the expense 
of running a photographic 
outfit necessary to take sub- 
jects of this character is a 
drawback to many ama- 
teurs, for the ordinary 
hand-camera is out of the 
question ; as it must be an 
instrument with a long bel- 
lows-extension, let us say, 
about twice the focal length 
of the camera in order to 
obtain pictures of objects 
large enough, and still be in 
focus when but a few feet 
away from the subject. 

By using a little discretion and avoiding use- 
less extravagance, the amateur can produce pic- 
tures which will be good to treasure up for time 
to come. 

Not alone to the professional botanist, but to 
the amateur, does this fascinating work appeal. 
It is astonishing how quickly one forms new 
acquaintances in trees and flowers, where per- 
haps before he knew only the daisy, the thistle 
or the golden-rod. The same is as true of 
garden flowers as of wild ones. 


DAFFODILS 





The ideal plan would be to photograph flowers 
in their native environment, and, indeed, it is 
not impracticable; but Dame Nature places 
many obstacles in the way of successful accom- 
plishment of this modus operandi. There is 
always the ever-present enemy, the wind, to 
reckon with. Then very often when the sub- 
ject is ideal in every way, the background is 
confusing and distracts from the principal object 
of interest. A snapshot scarcely ever satisfies 
the student of botany who concerns himself 
largely with the details of plant growth, and 
justly so because they are essential to his science. 
When a full-size portrait of a blossom is wanted, 
it necessitates so long an extension of the bellows 
that the stop marked 16 works in reality at an 
aperture of 32 and requires about four times the 
exposure necessary when 
making it at a greater dis- 
tance. 

Outdoors a gray day or 
one technically referred to 
as “hazy sun” is the. best 
for work of this character. 
The most practical solution 
of this problem, however, 
is to collect specimens for 
indoor photography. 

Gather them the night 
before exposing or early in 
the morning, and place them 
in jars of water in a cool, 
dark place. The stems will 
gradually fill and the speci- 
mens will be found in a 
much better condition to 
handle, and are less likely 
to wilt while making time 
exposures. 

Indoors one may choose 
any kind and color of back- 
ground that he wishes ; this, 
too, is a strong argument in favor of the afore- 
said method. The lighting may be perfectly con- 
trolled, thus producing beautiful light and shade 
effects, giving roundness and modeling-qualities 
very desirable to the photographer of this 
character of work. 

A room with a large window facing the north 
is best; and to gain luminosity in the shadows 
of the subjects, use pieces of white cardboard 
nearby so that they reflect some light into dim, 
shadowy places which would otherwise be flat 
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and meaningless spots. It is often possible to 
vary the precise value of a background by pla- 
cing one side farther away from the flower than 
the other, so that the angle at which the light 
strikes it is altered and produces a graduated 
tone ranging from light to dark. As to back- 
grounds, a variety of them may be used, ran- 
ging from pure white to gray and black. Cards, 
22 x 28 inches in size, used in picture stores for 
mats, are very useful; and if one be in doubt 
how the various colors photograph, he has but 
to set up the various cards in a row (overlap- 
ping a portion of them) and photograph the 
group. 

Thus he can make comparisons more easily 
and avoid much guesswork, ensuring the desired 
contrast between flower and background. 

Strips of sheet lead, or bottles with corks or 
folded paper to steady the sprays in the opening 
of the receptacle, are used to pose the plant 
sprays. But in whatever receptacle they are 
placed, they should be grouped or posed as 
naturally as possible and firmly fastened ; other- 
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wise, during the long time-exposures necessary 
to obtain good definition, they are likely to settle 
or sway, resulting in an objectionable blur across 
the picture. 

There are several little tricks that are useful 
to know. One is to split up the stalks of the 
plants an inch or two, particularly in the case of 
fruit blossoms. It is also said that 75 grains of 
sal ammoniac or ammonium chlorohydrate with 
a quart of water will keep some flowers fresh 
for almost two weeks. 

It is a great advantage to use isochromatic 
plates in flower photography, although fairly 
truthful effects may be rendered with ordinary 
ones when making exposures on white or pale 
pink flowers. For pinks, reds, deep oranges 
and blues or violets, a color-screen or ray-filter 
will be necessary. 

It is very important that all parts of the sub- 
ject, when the flower is reproduced life size, 
be in good focus. Of course considerable 
stopping down of the lens will accomplish a 
great deal towards this end, but if the sprays 
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HOP-BLOSSOMS 


are placed at different distances from the lens, 
some of them will invariably be out of focus; 
this should be avoided. 

It is necessary, then, that the twigs be arranged 
in a sort of fan-shape. That is, all at equal 
distances from the lens. 

In the focusing, notice that the background is 
placed just far enough back of the subject to be 
out of focus, although not so far that the faint- 
est suspicion of a cast shadow may give it a bit 
of the sense of the mysterious. 

With the lens stopped down to F /60, an expo- 
sure of 215 to 3 minutes will give satisfactory 
results. In the development use, in the begin- 
ning, a restrained doveloper, which may be 
strengthened if the development proceeds too 
slowly. A little experimenting in handling 
these subjects will soon give confidence to the 
worker of artistic tendencies, and show how 
many beautiful things can be done when much 
brains (so to speak) are mixed with the devel- 
oper, lens and the sensitized plates. 
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Photographs on Letter-Paper 


An attractive amusement for the amateur is 
to ornament his writing-paper with an artistic 
heading, or to place a small portrait on the cor- 
ner of his visiting-card; the professional may 
well do likewise. A very simple way to do 
this is to sensitize the paper or card by apply- 
ing the following solution with a brush to the 
place where the printis to go — oxalate of iron 
(saturated solution), 1 dram; nitrate of silver 
(saturated solution), 14 dram; water, 4 drams. 
Dry the paper in the dark ; expose in a printing- 
frame as usual and fix in a 25% hypo-bath. 
Rinse and immerse in a bath of five parts of 
oxalic acid in 100 parts of water till the whites 
are quite clear. — Revue Photographique. 

= 


As the skill of the builder is futile if the foun- 
dation be unsound, so the work of the photo- 
grapher is a failure, if the negative of his making 
be not adequate. — G. Cramer. 
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‘mick, TOCK !” 


“Tick, Tock!” goes the clock, 
Seconds rushing by, 

“ Tick, Tock!” by the clock, 
Minutes born to die. 

“ Tick, Tock!” goes the clock, 
Hours come and gone, 

“Tick, Tock!” by the clock, 
Soon the day is done. 

“ Tick, Tock!” goes the clock, 
Days to weeks have sped, 

“ Tick, Tock!” by the clock, 
Months and years have fled. 
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“ Tick, Tock!” goes the clock, 
While we wake or sleep, 

“ Tick, Tock!” by the clock, 
As we sow, we reap. 

“Tick, Tock!” goes the clock, 
While we work or wait, 

“ Tick, Tock!” by the clock, 
Soon the “ Open Gate.” 

“ Tick, Tock!” goes the clock, 
And for you and me, 

“ Tick, Tock!” by the clock, 


Comes — Eternity. 


Wm. Ludlum, Jr. 
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Our Watercolor Contest 


HIS unique competition, inaugurated by 

Puoro-Era early this year, was the out- 
growth of an article, which appeared in our 
March issue, on coloring photographs as a photo- 
graphic home-amusement. In order to stimulate 
an interest in this fascinating pastime among 
amateurs, all workers who colored photographs 
in a professional way were rigidly excluded ; 
consequently the number of entries was relatively 
small, but the quality of work was excellent ; 
indeed, there were several evidences of positive 
talent in applying the colors. The coloring, of 
course, was given the chief consideration — the 
skill and taste in applying the colors to the 
photographic print. In the pictures which won 
the favor of the jury, the integrity of the photo- 
graph was preserved and not, as is frequently 
done, obscured by heavy masses of color. In 
one case the photographic print was transformed 
completely into a painting. The work was 
beautifully done, but was not regarded as a 
legitimate contribution to this contest. As often 
happens, the ladies captured the two leading 
prizes, a circumstance which did not develop 
until after the awards had all been determined. 
The jury consisted of John J. Enneking, the 
eminent artist, chairman ; W. H. Kunz, Wilfred 
A. French and Phil M. Riley. 


The Maintenance of Quality 


N view of the present-day tendency to lower 

the quality of a commodity after it has 
gained an established reputation and a fortune 
for the manufacturer, it is gratifying to realize 
that this mercenary practice does not obtain 
among the photographic industries. Indeed, 
unless a product, be it a brand of dryplates, 
paper or chemicals, continue to give satisfaction, 
i.e., enable the consumer to produce results of 
accustomed high quality, it would soon cease to 
be in demand. It is interesting to contemplate 
the numerous devices, materials and operations 
which contribute towards the consummation of 
just one object —the photographic positive ; 
and the nearer the means employed to that end 
approach mechanical perfection — consistent, of 
course, with intelligent craftsmanship — the 
more admirable the ultimate result. By the 
natural process of elimination, meretricious pro- 


ducts have been retired and those worthy the 
confidence of the craft remain. The wise prac- 
titioner will hesitate long before he abandons a 
product, which has served him well, in favor of 
one whose merits are questionable or cannot be 
absolutely guaranteed. 


The Intellectual Property of the 
Photographer 


CCORDING to reports from Paris, a de- 

cision has recently been rendered by a 
Parisian court regarding the rights of the origi- 
nator of a photographic negative. The well- 
known photographer, M. Reutlinger, recently 
instituted a suit for 25,000 francs damages 
against a prominent Paris publishing-house for 
reproducing one of his photographs without 
affixing his name to it. The publisher main- 
tained that the name was not omitted intention- 
ally, but by mere accident, and, recognizing 
fully M. Reutlinger’s rights in the case, offered 
to pay him double the cost of the reproductions. 
This offer, however, was rejected by both the 
plaintiff and the judge, and the publisher was 
assessed 1,500 franes damages for infringing 
the rights of the photographer. 

When photographers begin to be more con- 
siderate of the privileges of their sitters, and do 
not compel them to resort to the courts or to 
enact laws for their protection, they will be ina 
better position to demand recognition of their 
own rights. Every high-class practitioner, in 
this country and abroad, knows that by acting 
in harmony with the wishes of his patrons re- 
garding the privacy of their pictures, he retains 
their confidence and respect. While it is true 
that many women in society and in private life 
are not averse to having their portraits appear 
in newspapers and magazines, or displayed in 
showcases or in photographic exhibitions, it is 
generally considered right and prudent for the 
photographer to confer with his sitters on that 
point — invariably to propitiate rather than to 
antagonize them. 

We have frequently urged upon professional 
photographers the necessity to join the Photo- 
graphers’ Copyright League of America, if they 
desire protection against piracies, and inciden- 
tally derive other important benefits. The fee 
is small. William H. Rau, of Philadelphia, is 


secretary and treasurer. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PH 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S 


PEO SBA, Monthly Competition, 














Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 


3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 


4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 


5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. 


6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


8. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. Guilders interested to have one of these 
Pxoro-Era prize collections shown in their home-city 
will please communicate with the Editor of Paoro-Era. 


Awards — Spring-Scenes 

First Prize: Alice F. Foster. 

Second Prize: Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Rawson. 

Third Prize: Taizo Kato. 

Honorable Mention: Lester C. Anderson, Dr. M. H. 
Bell, Mrs. C. B. Fletcher, John W. Gillies, The Good- 
wins, Faith Ivimey, Emma K. Woods, Wm. Ludlun, Jr., 
John Manson, Alexander Murray, S. H. Willard. 


Subjects for Competition for 1913 


June — “ Animal Subjects.” Closes July 31. 

July —“ Wild Flowers.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Marine-Studies.”” Closes September 30. 
September — “ Shore-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 
October — “ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — ‘‘ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — “‘ Home-Scenes.”’ Closes January 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), and a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


To Our Friends 


Just as you have consciously or unconsciously been 
benefited by participation in these monthly competitions, 
so your friends would also be spurred on to do better 
work and would be broadened in their appreciation of 
that which is best in photography — pictorial art. Tell 
them about these competitions, of the pleasure of rub- 
bing elbows, so to speak, with their fellows, and of the 
satisfaction of winning a valuable prize strictly on the 
basis of relative merit. May we count upon you to 


“pass the word along” ? 


Ne 
CHILDREN are noted for their naive sayings. I re- 
cently photographed a little miss of four years with her 
arms full of puppies; several days later, when shown 
the proofs, she exclaimed, ‘“ Why, I look like an old 
widow woman!” — H. G. P. 
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and by personal correspondence. 








THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


_This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
I 1 Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 














Marine-Studies — August Competition 
Closes September 30, 1913 


Ou ye! who have your eyeballs vex’d and tir’d, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea ; 

Oh ye! whose ears are dinn’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody, — 

Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired ! 


Although one’s native mountains may have a charm 
all their own, and one’s heart may be leal and true to 
their near greenness or far blueness, yet who does not 
turn with a feeling of rest and refreshment to the bound- 
less horizon and the cool salt breath of the sea ? 

There is no 
monotony about 
old Ocean. 
Whether he 
sends rolling in 
upon a sandy 
floor his “ Cliffs 
of Emerald 
capped with 
snow,’’ or 
whether his 
‘*White horses’”’ 
come plunging 
in upon the 
ledges of “A 
stern and rock- 
bound coast,” 
everywhere is 
change, both in 
color and form, 
and whatever 
one may succeed 
in bringing 
home on one’s 
film, there are 
sure to be many regrets, for the big wave or the subtile 
curve that escaped the recording lens and left its image 
only in the mind. 

In photographing surf, it has almost invariably been 
my experience that, let the propitious moment be 
watched for never so closely, one moment sooner or one 
second later would have seemed a better time. The big 
fellows are likely to come in groups, quite often of three, 
and they can be seen some time before they come to the 
breaking-point. It is usually better to catch the first of 
the group, if possible, as the foreground (or water) is 
more likely to be good than after it has been disturbed 
by the big roller, and then also the receding wave some- 
times seriously interferes with the form of the following 
one. It is exciting work to stand and watch for the big 
one to come ; the one that shall be as good as that one that 


BREAKERS 





came towering in while the camera was being put in 
readiness. Not infrequently the one you’ve been watch- 
ing and of which you expect great things will flatten 
out and disappoint you; then one will suddenly and un- 
expectedly tower far above its fellows, catch you una- 
ware, and leave you dazed, and wondering how you ever 
missed it. 


“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore.” 


Much of the success of the picture depends on the 
point of view chosen. To stand ona sandy shore and 
point the camera straight out to sea is, under ordi- 
nary conditions, 
to court failure. 
The resulting 
composition will 
be simply a 
series of parallel 
horizontal lines. 
With some cen- 
ter of interest, 
such as the ris- 
ing or setting 
sun would af- 
ford, this might 
give a_ restful 
and pleasing re- 
sult, but is 
hardly adequate 
otherwise. 

Not infre- 
quently the best 
point of view 
will be found at 
the end of the 
beach where it 
merges into a 
rocky point or headland. Here there is nearly always a 
pleasing curve of shore, and the rocks give a dark accent 
that helps amazingly to impart character and strength to 
the print. Sometimes it is possible by going out onto 
such a point to get a good curve of shore and a “side 
view ” of the breakers, which will show the wave-form 
so frequently and charmingly used by the Japanese in 
their decorative designs. 

When the coast is a rocky one, the sport of catching 
the ‘ white-horses”’ is an even more difficult one. The 
temptation here is to wait too long, for if they can be 
caught at the moment when they seem to pause for a 
fraction of a second and toss their manes before dashing 
themselves into spray upon the rocks, the results will 
be more pleasing than when all form of both rock and 
wave is lost in the welter of seething white. 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 
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A SUMMER SUNSET 


The upward rush of the spray is a great temptation, 
but I imagine that not one in a hundred exposures made 
of that subject ever proves anything but a disappoint- 
ment. The exposure must be quick, otherwise the 
spray is only a blur or jumble of white; but, on the other 
hand, if it is too short, the spray will be “ frozen ” and 
look like particles of ice in the air. One thing to avoid 
is an attempt to take the picture at too close quarters. 
The greater the distance, of course, the less the likeli- 
hood of the print’s showing movement. 

But we are not all fortunate enough to have good 
surf when we are at the shore, and the quieter aspects 
of Father Neptune must content us. There is a charm 
all its own about the quiet summer sea, when the 
* Brown old earth thrusts out knees and feet for the 
ripples to run over in their mirth,” and the ever-chan- 
ging curve of the water along the beach is a study in 
line that is an endless pleasure. 

The introduction of shipping should not be undertaken 
without a deal of thought. Many an otherwise pleasing 
picture has had all the poetry taken out of it by a 
prosaic steamboat obtruding its unpicturesque bulk into 
the foreground or middle-distance. If the boat be a 
fisherman” with picturesque sail and outline, then it 
may well be made the raison d'etre of your composition. 
A straight “side view,” however, should be avoided. A 
point nearly astern is usually good, particularly if the 
water be still enough to give a reflection of sail or mast 
with the oily waviness so fascinating to watch. The 
suberb marine-pictures by William Norrie, which have 
appeared occasionally in PHoro-Era, may be studied 
with pleasure and profit by intending participants in 
this competition. 








KATHERINE BINGHAM 


The technical side of seashore photography is in some 
ways quite troublesome to those unacquainted with its 
problems. The salt air is somewhat inimical to both 
camera and plates, and extra precautions must be taken 
for the protection of each. Some prefer to use a hand- 
camera exclusively for surf-pictures, but personally I 
like to select what seems to me the best shore-line, 
establish my camera ona firm tripod and wait for the 
right wave combination to show itself at the point 
chosen. Special care should be taken to see that the 
camera is properly leveled, as a slanting sea-line is ob- 
viously impossible. 

It is wise to have a rubber focusing-cloth that can be 
fastened over the point of the camera, leaving only the 
lens uncovered, and great care must be taken to keep 
the lens cap on until the moment of exposure and to 
wipe off allspray or dampness before recapping. This 
must be done very carefully with a soft linen handker- 
chief lest the lens be injured. All metal parts of tripod 
and camera should be looked to on returning to cover, 
as the salt will corrode them if allowed to remain. 
Plates or films should be stored carefully — preferably 
in tin boxes or kept wrapped in the tinfoil. 

The light at the shore is so strong that slower plates 
should be used, otherwise it will be necessary to use a 
smaller stop, unless your shutter will give you a speed 
of 150 second or less. Overexposure is responsible for 
most of the “flat, stale and unprofitable’ “‘ pictures,” 
so-called, that cause such disappointment to many an 
over-confident amateur in this field. A way to obtain 
important marine views of limited area, and which might 
not be accessible at ordinary distances from the object, 
is to use a camera fitted with a telephoto lens, Stand- 
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ALICE F. FOSTER 


FIRST PRIZE — SPRING-SCENES 


ing on a high cliff or promontory, and provided with such 
an outfit, the camerist could capture aquatic scenes of 
considerable importance. Indeed, stationed at any point 
of vantage, he could obtain views impossible with any 
other outfit. 

Remember that next month’s competition is for 
‘“* Shore-Scenes ’’ and does not include things that will 
come under that head in this month’s competition. This 
month it is only “The sea, the sea, the bounding sea.” 

The pictorial worker will take advantage of con- 
ditions of light and atmosphere that sometimes yield 
marine-studies of rare beauty, and enhance the common- 
place subject very materially. A scene which is not 
interesting pictorially during the day, may charm the 
eye at twilight, imparting a sense of mystery that stirs 
the imagination. Scenes in which a heavy mist prevails 
will also look more picturesque than ordinarily. Many 
of the finest marine-pieces by William Norrie were made 
in foggy weather. A superb composition of this 
character was the frontispiece of the July, 1911, 
number, although many others of equal charm by the 
sume photographer have appeared in these pages during 
the last four years. 

Men are usually more intrepid than women in those 
fields of photography which call for strenuous physical 
exertion, and this is true of marine-work. PHoro-ERra 
readers will remember, for instance, William Norrie’s 
recital of his operations as a nautical photographer — 
elad in oil-skins and rubber boots, camera in hand, 
breasting the onrushing, foaming waters; or lying in the 
bow of a fisherman bounding over the billows ready to 
catch a leaping wave, or fragments of seething, surging 
sea. 

The work must, indeed, be exhilarating and exciting, 
and the satisfaction of snatching prizes from the watery 
element commensurate with the dangers that have been 
braved. 

B. F. Langland’s admirable article in the July PHoro- 
Era will also be found of great service. It is eminently 


practical and illuminating, and he goes into important 
details; and his pictures are of the kind which should 
be within the reach of a large number of camerists am- 
bitious to participate successfully in this interesting and 
fruitful competition. 


A Certificate of Award 


MAny winners of prizes and Honorable Mention have 
expressed a desire for some form of permanent record 
of their success. To gratify that desire, a certificate of 
award has been prepared, tastefully printed on parch- 
ment paper with initial letters in color. It will be 
sent, properly filled out and bearing the signatures of 
the publisher of PHoro-Era and the editor ot the 
Round Robin Guild, upon request by successful contest- 
ants. 


Green Prints on Aristo Paper 


By printing Aristo paper for one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the normal time, and developing in the following 
bath, an agreeable green tone can be obtained : 


Water 100 eem. 315 ounces 
Gallic acid, saturated solu- 

tion 5 eem. 1! drams 
Sodium acetate, 50’, solu- 

tion 10 eem. 3 drams 
Aleohol 25 ecm. JT drams 


Develop somewhat darker than the tone desired, 
which will take from two to three minutes; then rinse 
in water and fix in a ten-percent hypo-bath. The de- 
veloper must be made up immediately before using, as 
it becomes unusable in fifteen minutes. 


“Ez 


Ir you have unexpectedly done well, attribute your 
success to the effect of previous study. — Alfred Stevens. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day ot every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 














Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Anyone who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-ERaA 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General ;’ 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoTo- 
Era. All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will 
be returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with 
the data. 


but only 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
tition all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


NEARLY every camerist secretly or avowedly desires 
to know how his pictures compare with those of other 
workers. If he be so fortunate as to have a friend expert 
in matters photographic, he can learn much from honest 
criticism. Barring that, his only recourse lies in photo- 
graphic competitions in which he can match his skill 
with that of others. 

The trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 
In the competitions conducted by PHoro-Era this situa- 
tion is provided for intelligently and satisfactorily by a 
plan which, when utilized to the full by beginners, 
amounts to a personal training in art and technique 
under the guidance of experts — a correspondence course, 
if you will, for it provides for growth in proficiency. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists— many of them successful Salon 
exhibitors in America and Europe. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoro- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Phoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class may 
not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners, knowing that 
there is no danger of being outclassed, tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month, particularly 
with the knowledge that when the proper time comes 
there is an advanced competition to enter. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
To compete with others puts anyone on his mettle to 
achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, he 
will study carefully the characteristics of prize-winning 
prints every month and use the Guild correspondence 
privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 


or 











* Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze.” 








Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















N. F. — The best focal length for a lens is largely 
a matter of choice, but, in general, a lens having a focal 
length about that of the diagonal of the plate used will 
be found most universally useful. For pictorial work, 
one of longer focus will be found better, but a converti- 
ble lens will give you the choice of three sizes of image. 


R. P. — Yes, there is such a thing as the reversal of 
the image on a photographic plate. By exposing the 
plate long enough a faint positive image can be obtained. 
Advantage may be taken of this in exposing for inte- 
riors when strongly lighted windows must be included. 
A long exposure will start the windows back and you 
can “catch them on the rebound,” so to speak. 


M. W. — The development of known under-ex- 
posures should be done with a rather weak developer, 
somewhat strong in alkali. Pyro-soda is a good agent 
for such subjects, and if the shadow detail is slow in 
coming up, pour off the developer into a graduate and 
flood the plate with water at about 65 degrees. Let 
it stand covered for fifteen or twenty minutes. then re- 
turn to the normal developer until sufficient density is 
obtained. 


SECOND PRIZE 
SPRING-SCENES 


 -: 
FY eg 


DR, AND MRS. W. A. RAWSON 


H. T. —A good way to make sure that your plates 
or films have been adequately washed, is to let a 
few drops of the final wash water drip from them into a 
glass of water made slightly pink by the addition of 


Permanganate of potash .... .. 9 grains 
Caustic soda . 20 grains 
Water : : a 5 ounces 


If the color changes, hypo is still left in the prints and 
further washing is necessary. 


B. M.— You can easily tell whether the fault of 
grayness is due to over-printing or to fogged paper, by 
observing the margin of the print protected by the rabbet 
of the printing-frames. If that-is a clear white, then 
look to your exposure; but if that also shows gray, 
then be sure that your working-light is safe and your 
developer properly compounded. 


S. N.— A good ink for writing on glass is made of 


India ink 1 ounce 
Sodium silicate . 114 ounces 


A. P. — An easy way to introduce a background in 
a portrait or to work in clouds where a sky prints dark, 
is to flow the back of your plate with ground-glass sub- 
stitute and work in the desired effect with a stump and 
lead-pencil dust. 


P. E. —A practical method to make a vignette is to 
cover the face of a printing-frame with opaque paper; 
then, having placed the negative in the frame, cut a 
square hole a trifle larger than the head and with the 
bottom edge cut in a saw-tooth line. Paste over this a 
piece of fine-grain white tissue-paper and, holding the 
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THIRD PRIZE 
SPRING-SCENES 


A SPRING OUTING 


frame with the negative toward you, take a brush 
charged with opaque color and follow the outline of the 
head carefully on the tissue. This done, block out the 
rest of the light-space with opaque and with a damp 
clean brush soften the outline about the hair. In print- 
ing, place a little soft cotton between the plate and the 
saw-teeth at the bottom. 

C.R.— A method to make imitation daguerreo- 
types was described not long ago in The Youth's Com- 
panion. A thin clear lantern-slide positive is made and 
bound with its film in contact with a flameless surface 
of silver or nickel, plated on brass or copper. The 
result is a very good substitute. 

B. M. —It is hardly safe for any but an expert to 
attempt to clean daguerreotypes, but it isquite possible 
that the trouble may be partly in the glass covering. Take 
the plate from its case and carefully cut the paper that 
binds it to the glass. The surface of the silver plate 
must in no wise be touched by the fingers or by any- 
thing, in fact, unless it be the softest and cleanest of 
camel-hair brushes, but the glass should be thoroughly 
cleaned, or replaced if stained, and the two again bound 
securely together. Some of the old pictures that pass 
as daguerreotypes are in reality ambrotypes, and the 








TAIZO KATO 


black paper behind them is often the cause of trouble. 
If this becomes dusty or discolored, it can be cleaned 
easily or replaced and the picture be as good as new. 


H. H. W. — The picture in which your portrait 
appears is not due to some mysterious cause, as you imag- 
ine. You say that you have no recollection of the cam- 
era being pointed at you, or that an exposure was made 
of you accidentally. In spite of the assurance of your 
friends that your silhouetted portrait, which appears to 
be about six feet from the camera, has its origin in some 
mysterious physical condition, I can assure you that it 
is due to nothing more than a double exposure. 

Either before or after you made the picture of the 
landscape, someone, in handling the camera, either care- 
lessly or by design, pressed the bulb, and in this manner 
your picture was impressed upon the plate. No doubt 
you were greatly astonished and mystified in seeing your 
portrait appear upon the plate. However, the explana- 
tion given is the only solution of what you consider a 
mysterious or even a supernatural photograph. 

H. M.— For cleansing trays used for developing 
gaslight papers, take a weak solution of nitric acid; or 
the cleansing-bath for platinum prints (muriatic acid 
1 ounce to 60 of water) will answer the purpose. 











SPRINGTIME IN THE ORCHARD 








Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















J. J.— You have failed to observe the first rule of 
architectural photography, viz., ‘Have your camera 
level.” This seems to have had a sidewise tilt, which is 
less difficult of remedy than an up or down tip, for the 
lines all slant the same way and the print can be 
trimmed to correct the difficulty. Measure from the 
long upright line at the right to the margin of the print 
and trim so that these are parallel, then square the print 
from that edge as a starting-point and the building will 
stand upright, I think. 

M. K. — Your viewpoint here is a good one for per- 
spective, but the ‘ out-of-focusness” of the lower story 
is puzzling, and all wrong. The focus should be sharpest 
at the point nearest the eye, and grow softer as the 
distance increases. 

T. V.— Your print of the brick building shows great 
underexposure. All detail is lacking in the wall in 
shadow and the tree-trunks are mere silhouettes. The 
dark effect of both prints is increased by the broad 
white line; a plain, dark mount would somewhat 
improve them. 

A. J. — Your window-portrait has not enough 
reflected light to preserve the modeling. The face 
appears as a complete silhouette with no vestige of 
modeling or true flesh quality. A sheet thrown over a 
couple of chairs makes an always-available and very 
effective reflector for home use. 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 
SPRING-SCENES 


EMMA K. WOODS 


G. M. — The study of a vase of flowers is somewhat 
top-heavy. A larger vase would have helped, or fewer 
flowers. A spray of blossoms on the table would serve 
to strengthen the basal lines and give stability to the 
whole. The values are exceptionally good and the 
technical work excellent. 

F. D. —I'm afraid that “ wheels wouldn’t track ” in 
this road of yours. Perhaps the camera was pointed 
down a little or your position was very low. Your road 
takes up the whole width of the print in the foreground 
and then dwindles so abruptly that the exaggerated per- 
spective is very noticeable. Perhaps a position a little 
out of the road would have helped. 

H. A. — Your technical work is good in the picture 
of the birches, but the even spacing of the trees is un- 
fortunate. Could you not have obtained a better spa- 
cing by moving a little to the left? Then the three 
trunks at the right would come into a group and break 
the monotony. 

H. B. — In your portrait of the man seated, the hands 
have led you into trouble. In the first place, their po- 
sition directly below the head is wrong. A better com- 
position is gained by leaving them at one side or the 
other, not in the same vertical line. Another trouble is 
the strong light. They are better lighted than the face, 
and that is obviously wrong. A shade of some sort 
should be used to tone down the lighting on hands or light 
drapery, and to keep them always subordinate to the head. 

W. L.— The fur of your cat is well rendered and 
pussy, herself, very good; but she has too much back- 
ground. I would trim right up to the line of the seat of 
the piano-stool and trim off the piano also. See if this 
does not improve the portrait. 

D. V.S.— Another print in which head, shoulders, 
feet and all directly face the camera! To add to the 
stiffness the corner of the house forms a line from the 
center of the figure to the top of the print, dividing 
the picture-space into halves. In an outdoor study like 
this, try to catch your little model at play or sometime 
when not so conscious of the camera. 


’ 
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Awards — Hand-Colored Photographs 


First Prize: Beatrice B. Bell. 

Second Prize: Mrs. C. B. Fletcher. 

Third Prize: H. F. Robinson. 

Fourth Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Fifth Prize: T. W. Kilmer, M. D. 

Sixth Prize: Henry H. Hess. 

Honorable Mention: R. Doornink, Edward B. Getze, 
Harry D. Williar, Alice Willis. 

Special commendation is due the following contrib- 
utors for meritorious work: Norton L. Avery, Fanny T. 
Cassidy, Roscoe W. De La Mater. T. N. Graser, H. 
Hughes, Hannah Knight, Wm. Ludlum, Jr., August 
Reitz, George J. Smith, L. B. Swartz, Cora D. West, 
Blanche M. Wintzer. 


Our Hand-Colored Photograph Contest 


WE explained in our last issue the outcome of this in- 
teresting and instructive competition, which appears to 
be the first of its character ever attempted by an Amer- 
ican photographic journal. Many of the participants 
doubtless had taken up the practice of coloring photo- 
graphic prints after reading an article on the subject by 
the Editor in our March issue of this year. Suggestions 
regarding the selection of prints suitable for the purpose, 
as well as the choice of watercolors, appear to have been 
followed closely. According to the rules governing this 
contest, only amateurs took part, and the results were 
very gratifying. ‘The winners of prizes evinced an abil- 
ity that would do credit to professional colorists, both in 
the skilful use of the colors and in the correct choice 
of the various shades and tints. In every case but one, 
the character of the photographic print was preserved. 
They were, strictly speaking, colored photographs and 
not paintings with a photographic base with the latter 
obliterated. It is to be hoped that those whose pictures 
failed to impress the jury favorably will continue to 
color or tint some of their prints; for by doing this 
work well, and emulating good examples which are ac- 
cessible at art-exhibitions or may be found as facsimile 
reproductions in art-magazines — notably the Jnterna- 
tional Studio — amateurs will add to their photographic 
ability a valuable asset. A tastefully-framed photo- 
graph artistically colored forms a very welcome gift for 
any occasion. It has the elements of originality and 
personal association which do not distinguish a picture 
which any one may purchase in an art-store. Of the 
circa one hundred prints sent in, we shall refer only to 
the most meritorious. 

First Prize. “ Mission, Santa Barbara.” Beatrice B. 
Bell. The front of the monastery with its two symmet- 
rical towers, reflected with the blue sky in the water 
forming the foreground, constitutes a striking picture. 
The coloring of the building, the walls, roof and cupo- 
las, as well as that of the middle foreground and distant 
hills, appears to accord with the original scene in truth- 
fulness. The print, itself, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Data: 3!2x 9 upright panel (enlargement). ‘“ I used the 
Japanese Watercolors according to directions, first soak- 
ing the print in water, then placing it on a damp blotter, 
and finally wiping off surplus moisture before applying 
color.” — B. B. B. 

Second Prize. “ Girl with Urn.” Mrs. C. B. Fletcher. 
Data: 5x 13%5 upright panel (enlargement). Rep- 
resents full-length figure of a girl arrayed in semi-classic 
costume, holding in front of her, with both hands, a 
small urn. The model is of the brunette type, with 
dark rich color. The costume and close-fitting head- 
dress are of a shadowy orange hue, and the ensemble 
presents an harmonious and distinguished appearance. 


“My method of coloring is quite simple. I use the 
Japanese Transparent Watercolors, adve1tised in PHoTO- 
Era, applying them quite dilute. I give successive 
washes till I get the desired shade, using different sizes 
and shapes in brushesand generally with surface of print 
moist, though I can tint successfully a dry-surface print 
also. I employ no preparatory solution.” — Mrs. C. B. F. 

Third Prize. “A Hopi Man.” H. F. Robinson. 
6x9 enlargement. Picturesa Hopi Indian posed against 
the white wall of his native dwelling. He is enveloped 
in a dull red blanket, below which are seen navy-blue 
trousers. The color-scheme is simple and pleasing; no 
harsh notes ; even the illumination is mellowed by the 
artist’s brush which he charged, at pleasure, with “ Co- 
lumbian,” Japanese Peerless, and W. & N. watercolors. 

Fourth Prize. “In the Gloaming.” Alexander Mur- 
ray. A small skiff with two brown sails, locally called 
a canoe rig, skimming along the green shallow waters 
of Crescent Beach, Mass., “late in the afternoon of a 
beautiful September day, with warm Indian Summer 
colors in the clouded sky.” A 4!5x7 print (part of 
negative) on Wellington Cream Crayon Bromide rough 
paper, and re-developed to a soft brown to obtain the 
“warm Indian Summer effect associated with this pic- 
ture.” Furthermore Mr. Murray used Witte’s Wonder 
Watercolors as follows: ‘ After soaking the print and 
laying it on wet blotters, I begin putting on the color 
with my large brush (*4 inch wide), using this brush 
all I can, keeping the small one for the fine detail and 
stronger bits of color which I usually take off the color- 
sheet with a wet brush. In the case of this picture I 
first put on some thin yellow to get the golden effect 
that I had in mind to show through the other colors, 
and adding the other colors over this in thin washes to 
get the desired result, finishing with the small brush to 
touch up where needed. One or two things I’ quickly 
learned to avoid. I could not work satisfactorily at 
night, for the colors never looked quite right the next 
day. And there must be no blisters on the print from 
the re-developing-process, and I don’t use strong colors 
to begin with.” — A. M. 

Fifth Prize. “Mohawk Chief.” Henry H. Hess. 
This is the portrait of a young American boy (not an 
aborigine), probably the son of the photographer. He 
is arrayed in the multicolored feathered head-dress of 
an Indian chief, and a Khaki suit with varicolored 
fringe. The photograph, itself, is excellent and virtu- 
ally intact. The tinting is admirable in its fluency and 
artistic discretion. The flesh-tints, eyes and hair are 
particularly successful, and the entire figure relieved 
against a plain warm brown background. Data: Expos- 
ure near front window in a city-flat, only light was from 
a 3x4 ft. sash; Wollensak lens, F/6.8; full aperture; 
2 seconds; Stanley plate backed; 5x 7 Seneca Camera; 
print, 314 x 512 Aristo Self-toning Sepia Matt; W. & N. 
colors. 

Sixth Prize. “Cut and Come Again.” Dr. T. W. 
Kilmer. A group of two small sunflowers, photographed 
and colored with startling realism. Placed flat against 
a white background and lighted obliquely, the arrange- 
ment casts strong shadows. The coloring is a facsimile 
of nature and extremely well done. Data: Print on 
Azo paper; used Dwight L. Elmendorf’s liquid colors 
put up in bottles. 


A Common Source of Danger 


WE received recently the following laconic statement, 
on a postcard, from a customer — a dealer on the Pacific 
Coast : 

‘* PHoro-ErA, Gentlemen: Please send statement of 
account. Waste-basket — match — you know the rest.” 
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Exposure-Guide for August 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 44 of exposure in table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored | ma 


buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with For other stops multiply by the 

















Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 
Bright | Sun Shining | pisused Very 
| TR ait “BST |B ka usa | x4 
liam.to 1 7 1/50 | 1/25 | 1/12 1/5 1/3 F/5.6 | U.S.2 x 1/2 
9-11 a.m. and = P.M.| 1/40 | 1/20 | 1/10 1/5 1/2 F/6.3 |U.S.24 X5/8 
8-9 a.M.and3-4P.M.) 1/30 | 1/15 | 18 | 1/3 2/3 -_ | ee em 
7-8a.m.and4-5 p.m.) 1/20 | 1/10 | 1/5 1/2 3/4 / jean / 
6-7 A.M. and 5-6 PM.| 1/15 | 1/8 | 1/2 3/4 1 F/11 U.S.8 x2 
The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22. | U.S. 32 x 8 
ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 
uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 X 16 
* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X 14; 55° X 1; 52° X 1; 30° X 14. 











SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
~ number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- image of the object nearly fills the plate 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy and full shadow-detail is required. 
clouds ; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 
to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
1/2 Openlandscapes withoutforeground; 48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
yachts under sail; very light-colored light surroundings. 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- Example: 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 


light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 


not far distant from lens. 


; s = August, 4 to 5 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 

2 ee. et — fore : from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
groun ee a ae mist ; the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
buildings showing both sunny and shady headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 

sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 1/20 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 


nimals and moving objects at so instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
. wes ee least thir ty sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 


feet away from the camera. stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 4. Multiply 1/20X4=1/5. Hence, expo- 
buildings or trees occupying most of sure will be 1/5 second. 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 


foliage; shippi I he docks; red- a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
g pping about the docks; red time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 


brick buildings and other dark objects ; by the number of the class. 1/40 X 1/2= 1/80. 
groups outdoors in the shade. Hence, exposure will be 1/80 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 




















Date 


Society or Title and Place Particulars of 





J. MeIntosh, 

35 Russell Sq., London, W. C., England 
Bertram Park, 

5a Pall Mall East, London,S.W., England 
P. Limbosch, Commissioner, 


Aug. 24 to Oct. 4, 
1913 

Sept. 6 to Oct. 18, 
1913 

April to November 


Royvat PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
Lonpon SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
EXHIBITION 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


IN GHENT 1913 No. 3, Place Royale, Brussels 
GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION IN October Photographic Club, Frankfort, O. M. 
FRANKFORT, O. M. 1913 


Illinois College of Photography, 
Effingham, IIl. 


CoLtLeEGE CAMERA CtiuB, ErrincHam, Iti.) July 15 to Sept. 15 


Puoto-Era Prize Pictures 














Watkins. 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Full directions for use are given with each 


An acti- 


one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 
For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Puoro-Er<, January, 1912. 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-numbers. 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350,Wa. Premo Film Pack Class 2,P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Lumiére Sigma (Violet Label) Seed Gilt Edge 27 : Cramer Medium Iso 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy Extreme Standard Imperial Portrait Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
; : Standard Polychrome Ilford Special Rapid 
Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. Stanley Regular Imperial Special Rapid 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho Vulcan Film Lumiére Panchro C 
Cramer Crown Wellington Anti-Screen 
Eastman Speed-Film Wellington Film Class 3,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch Wellington Speedy Barnet Medium 
Imperial Flashlight Wellington Iso Speedy Barnet Ortho Medium 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 Class 11/4,P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa, Hammer Fast 
Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. Central Comet Wellington Landscape 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil Cramer Banner X Stanley Commercial 
Barnet Red Seal Cramer Instantaneous Iso Ilford Chromatic 
Central Special Cramer Isonon Ilford Empress 
Defender Vulcan Cramer Spectrum Cramer Trichromatic 
Ensign Film Defender Ortho 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast Defender Ortho, N.-H. Class 5,P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Seed 26x 
PLS a Se ee. ale Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
American Seed L. Ortho 


Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Orthochrome Special 


Sensitive Class 11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. Seed Process 
Kodak N. C. Film Cramer Anchor : ae 
Kodoia Lanmcive Onto A Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


Lumiére Ortho B 


No. 2, Wynne. 


No. 3, Watkins 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 

Cramer Contrast 

Ilford Halftone 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 














THE cover-design this month is an animated, happy 
scene frequently noted at the seashore during the warm 
season. The artist, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, has achieved 
great success in this class of photography, catching the 
spirit of children romping in the surf or along the beach. 

The frontispiece proclaims the presence of an illus- 
trated paper by Frederick B. Hodges, the foremost 
photographic art-publisher of northern New York. 
Imbued with a profound love of nature and an eye for 
pictorial beauty, Mr. Hodges is publishing his own pho- 
tographs of artistic impressions of the great outdoors. 
Forest, stream, field, meadow—each department of 
nature engages the activity of his sympathetic and mas- 
terful camera. Each subject evinces admirable selective 
judgment and makes a successful appeal to the large 
picture-loving public, the artists of the brush included. 
His prints, therefore, enjoy a large sale, thanks, also, to 
adequate business-acumen. 

His work shows the influence of impressionism in art; 
or rather shall we say, our camera-artist — always a 
master-craftsman — has thrown off the shackles of con- 
ventionalism in technical delineation, and has made the 
camera subject to his will, a flexible and felicitous 
_ means of expressing his own poetic fancies. He follows 
his own artistic impulses, and interprets the theme as 
the mood seizes him. Thus the moon (frontispiece) fills 
and dominates the picture, because the artist felt its 
overwhelming bigness at the time. This is true art, 
and the beholder should bow to the artist — the inter- 
preter. The feeling of mystery and awe characterizes 
not only the ‘‘ Marsh Moon,” but the “‘ Brook of Shad- 
ows,” and other studies in which a somber phase of 
nature is the dominating note of the pictorial theme. 
Data: ‘Marsh Moon,” 8x10 Orthonon; 16-inch single 
lens; clouds in negative and extended over the moon 
with watercolor after moon was put in; 8x10 Royal 
Bromide print. ‘The Meadow Brook,” page 64, 
enlarged from 5x 7 negative; Seed plate, 16-inch single 
lens; Royal Bromide print; clouds in the negative. 
“ Brook of Shadows,” page 67, 5 x 7 Seed double-coated ; 
late afternoon in August; 7x9 R. B. enlargement. 

The illustrations of Grace E. Temple’s description of 
Estes Park, pages 71-74, are all made by the author, 
and bear witness to her appreciation of the scenic beau- 
ties of this famous garden-spot. The pictures are care- 
fully selected, and betray an intimate knowledge of the 
technical resources of the camera. The method of 
working and interesting data are contained in the 
article. 

The genre-studies of Emma C. Durrant never fail to 
attract and charm, and her contributions to these pages 
are always welcome. Examples such as appear in this 
issue, pages 76 and 80, should be studied carefully by 
those who aspire to excel in this class of work. 

“The Little Carpenter,” page 76, is particularly suc- 
cessful. The cool and shady spot, a natural retreat for 
a child at play, here forms a very effective background. 
All may have béen carefully arranged before the shutter 
was released; but the youthful artisan appears to be so 
earnestly occupied as to give the scene an air of genuine 
spontaneity and ingenuousness. The technique through- 
out is exemplary and a credit to the artist’s well-known 
ability. Data: 5x7 Poco Camera; R. R. lens; at full 
opening; August, 4+ p.m.; bright, cloudy; 145 second ; 
Stanley plate; Kruxo print printed by gaslight. 


A little more unity, and H. R. Decker’s pleasing land- 
scape, page 77, would be much improved. The group 
of trees, with its reflections discreetly broken, is an 
attractive motive ; but the eye is led towards the inter- 
esting clouded sky. It seems strange that picture- 
makers, of every sort, are so frequently erring on the side 
of divided pictorial interest. Data: August, 4.30 p.m. ; 
5x 7 Korona View-camera; Rectographic; U.S. 8; 5 x 
color-screen; 1 second; Cramer Inst. Iso.; Tabloid 
Rytol, factor 8; Linen Buif Cyko print. 

The picture of Niagara Falls, page 78, whiie truthful 
in values and gratifying in its effect of motion, might 
also have gained by more concentrated interest. The 
oft-repeated excuse that “it is just the way it looked in 
nature,’ is not acceptable. The experienced camerist 
knows that if he wishes any part of the picture-area of 
a landscape or marine subdued or lower in key, he can 
wait for favorable conditions of light or weather — fancy 
what a passing cloud can do! — or he can reduce locally. 
Expedients like these also contribute to what is known 
as “individual treatment.” Data: July, 8 a.m.; dull 
light; 5 x 7 Premo; 7-inch Velostigmat; F/8; 125 sec- 
ond; Central plate; pyro; 5 x 7 Semi-matte print. 

John W. Gillies, first-prize winner in our recent 
“‘ Architectural ’’ competition, presents on page 79 a 
superb picture of the magnificent chapel of Columbia 
University, New York. Although of a late, elaborated 
Gothic style of architecture, the edifice is impressive of 
aspect, which characteristic is heightened by the skill 
and taste of the photographer. The chief emphasis has 
been placed on the tower at the right, and the other 
parts of the composition are disposed with artistic dis- 
cretion. Data: Jan. 19, 1913; 2 p.mM.; sunny; Voigt- 
linder Radiar camera, 9 x 12 em. (314 x 4%4 in.) 514- 
inch Voigtliinder Collinear; series III; F/6.8; 140 
second; Wellington Anti-Screen, backed; pyro-metol- 
hydro; Wellington Platino Matt thick smooth print. 

Among our English pictorial contributors none has 
won greater favor with PHoro-Era readers than J. Her- 
bert Saunders. His versatility has been illustrated in 
these pages, and genre is one of his trump-cards. His 
‘“‘ Injured Finger,” page 82, is no sham pose; it’s a “ real 
hurt.” Asan exemplification of concentrated interest, 
the picture tells its own story. 

‘“‘Sunset,” by William Norrie, page 83. It is here 
that the convert to color-photography would exclaim, 
“No monochrome for me; I want this effect in colors!” 
All the same, Mr. Norrie has preserved his tone-values 
very successfully, and contrived to produce a picture 
filled with suggestion. Data: September, 8 p.m., 1100 
second; Imperial plate; ammonia-pyro; Dagor lens, 
8-inch focus; Ilford P. O. P. print; matt-surfaced on 

lass. 

‘*The Muse of Painting,’ represented by a draped 
female figure, would scarcely be imagined by a Euro- 
pean artist. And why not? Is there any danger of 
the muse’s movements being embarrassed? To be pro- 
saic for the nonce, most painters prefer to be clothed 
when they are engaged in their work. The attractive 
model with palette and brush, page 84, is one of a num- 
ber of draped figure-studies from the Aurora Studios, 
whose richly-stocked portfolio of nude and draped 
studies was reviewed in July PHoto-ER< and is acces- 
sible to artist-photographers. PHoTo-ERA is not privi- 
leged to publish, at pleasure, selections from this 
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attractive work, the technical workmanship of whose 
sixty nude and semi-draped figures is uniformly admi- 
rable. Of the few draped figures, the “Muse of Paint- 
ing” is a good example. 

Among the successful flower-photographers in the 
West is Wm. S. Rice. His illustrated article on flower- 
photography, published in Paoro-Era several years 
ago, drew forth words of praise from many interested 
readers. Mr. Rice appears again as writer and photo- 
grapher, but supplies up-to-date information on his 
favorite theme — floral photography. His pictures con- 
form to the text, no other data being provided. 

Mr. Ludlum, Jr., has on several previous occasions 
demonstrated his ability to wed a photograph to a 
poem — both of his own creation. His present effort in 
this direction, page 89, is a marked success. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


OnE of the charms of pictorial contests when the 
same subject is repeated, is that each time a new set of 
pictures is brought into play. Thus the interest never 
slackens. Pictures depicting or suggesting the spring 
season have formed the subject of a Guild Competition 
several times during the past ten years, and the entries 
have always yielded something worth while. The 
present contest is no exception. 

Spring-landscapes with figures have formed a large 
proportion of the entries in previous Guild contests 
with spring as the theme, but few have been successful. 
Either the models were gowned in white and, strongly 
lighted, they detracted from rather than added to the 
landscape; or, in one way or another, they were an 
incongruity and failed to accord with the surroundings, 
however convincingly the latter were pictured. 

In Alice F. Foster’s interpretation of spring, page 94, 
the white outdoor-costume, deemed indispensable for 
young girls,is not present to try the resources of the 
camerist. The models were chosen with excellent 
judgment. Without fuss or ceremony they take their 
place in the spring-landscape, which is lighted softly 
with the aim towards an harmonious result, although it 
would have been better had the trunk of the tree been 
held back a little in the printing. Data: Ansco Junior 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


camera, 2144x415; Ansco film; bulb exposure; F/16; 
sun; 4.30 p.m.; tank dev.; enlarged on P. M. C. Bro- 
mide. 

The original of the study by the Rawsons, page 6, 
is a very attractive gum print in an appropriate light 
bluish-green tone, which, of course, the present halftone 
does not suggest. This is partly why the picture does 
not seem to hang together. The lack of perfect balance 
is compensated for by the clearly-voiced spirit and 
sentiment of the season. Data: 3 Kodak and Isostigmar 
lens; F/8; 3 p.m.; 145 second; green gum print from 
11 x 14 enlarged plate made from 314 x 4'4 positive. 

In a “ Spring Outing,” page 97, the character of the 
season, spring, is not so obvious as elsewhere; but the 
subject is pleasingly original and the picture well 
balanced. The position of the boat is strikingly happy — 
although the interest of the figures in the photographer 
cannot be commended — and the drooping branches of 
the willow form a graceful foil. The background, while 
doubtless a consistent part of the landscape, seems a 
little too insistent with its dark shore-line. Data: 
April, 2 p.m.; bright sun; 5x 7 Century Grand; 9-inch 
achromatic meniscus ; F/6 Standard Orthonon; Rodinal 
dev. 145 second; 5 x 7 Cream Seltona print. 

The quiet, unpretentious effort of Emma K. Woods, 
page 98, indicates unmistakably the character of the 
initial season. The tendency towards stiffness in the 
arrangement might have been avoided with the absence 
of the near tree at the left. But such is photography — 
no; rather did the technical resources of the author 
appear to have been neglected. Data: April 22, 1913; 
3.20 p.m.; bright; Voigtliinder Collinear, 3a; 7-inch 
focus; F/22; 1 second; Hammer Extra Fast; M. Q.; 
Cyko Buff print. 


The Punishment Fits the Crime 


Ir is related of an amateur photographer, advanced 
in years but not in wisdom, who has a large collection 
of meretricious photographs — mostly of the out-of-focus 
kind — that he intends to leave it to some public insti- 
tution. ‘“ And what institution would you suggest?” 
he inquired of a visitor, who was rubbing his tired eyes. 
“ An institution for the blind,” was the prompt reply. 
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A Case of Inexperience 


THE head of the lens-department, of Robey-French 
Company, Boston, sat at his desk June 16,5 p.m., gazing 
thoughtfully at a Voigtliinder portrait-lens, a woman of 
uncertain age and intellectual mien standing nearby. 
Looking up at her, he said: “I must have misunder- 
stood you. What is the reason you return this lens? ” 

Unblushingly she replied: ‘The instrument can’t be 
properly corrected, or something. Anyway, it’s of no use 
to me, as it shows the image upside down on the ground- 
glass.” Without waiting for an explanation, she walked 
away and out of the store. The lens-man gave one gasp 
and, noticing the Editor, he exclaimed: ‘* What do you 
know about that! You wouldn’t believe it possible, 
would you? 
‘* That woman,” he went on to explain, “ has been using 
a small film-camera for about a year, doing her own 
developing and printing, and doing some fairly good 
work. Ambition, due perhaps to flattery from appre- 
ciative friends, caused her to have visions of success as a 
professional. So she fitted up a studio and, acting on 
the advice of a competent portrait-photographer, she got 
this second-hand Voigtliinder lens on trial. It’s a dandy 
_instrument and cheap; none better, Mr. French. But, 
she’ll come back; I’m not worrying.” 


E Pluribus Unum 


SomE time ago an amateur came to me, camera in 
hand, and asked my advice about the proper exposure 
to give a certain subject, first, however, taking care to 
assure me that she understood her camera thoroughly. 
I gave my opinion on the matter but, seeing that refer- 
ence to the size of stop was not clear, I pointed out the 
diaphragm-scale located just below the name-plate of 
the shutter (which happened to be a B. & L. “* Unicum”’), 
upon which the lady exclaimed, “0, you mean the 
Unicum !” — W.S. D. 


Of Course, She Does 


For quaintness and spontaneous naiveté the letters 
from some of our Japanese correspondents vainly seek 
their equal; yet here is a letter from a person of a differ- 
ent nationality whose pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage was evidently acquired east of the Rhine: 


“‘ Dear Editor : Will you accept an illustrated article 
from me about my hubby? I love my hubby very 
much, and have begun two years ago. With appreciative 
thanks in advance, Most respectfully, 

“ AMELIA RavucHFuss.” 


The lady obviously referred to her hobby. 


A Fruitless Call 


WHEN you make an evening call on a friend, who is 
an ardent amateur photographer, and the maid reports 
that Mr. Filmpack has retired for the evening and can- 
not be disturbed, it is very likely that he is quietly 
lying on a lounge with a dryplate on his stomach doing 
research-work in thought-photography. In all proba- 
bility he has read about this very interesting subject in 
June Pooro-Era. 


An Important Discovery 


WHEN showing some of his remarkable color-plates 
to some friends recently, W. H. Kunz, the well-known 
expert, remarked: ‘“‘That reminds me. I had a eall 
from an individual recently who wanted my advice 
regarding his first attempt in color-photography. He 
said that he read something about ‘ color-photography ’ 
in the papers not long ago, and the very next day, 
trying an old plate-camera which he had found in the 
attic, he placed it on the window-sill, pointing the lens 
towards the garden where the rhododendrons were in 
full bloom. Looking on the ground-glass, he said he 
was surprised by a magnificent picture in natural colors. 
‘Color-photography!’ he shouted. At once he threw 
the focusing-cloth over the camera, rushed it to the dark- 
room, removed the ground-glass and tried to develop the 
image. Of course he got nothing, and, disappointed at 
his failure, he came to me for help.” Fortunately for 
him, he did not call it ‘‘ Colored-photography.”’ 


A Dangerous Occupation 


Wir an uncertain look in his eye a timid youth 
carrying a Kodak in his hand entered the shop of a 
photo-finisher. The proprietor advanced with a busi- 
nesslike air and said: ‘* Yes, we do amateur-finishing. 
We'll take all you’ve got.” The terrified youth turned — 
a yell, two leaps and he was gone. He preferred not to 
be finished in that way. 


A Sale, but No Cash 


An amateur of our acquaintance sold an old R R. 
lens to a poor artist who promised to pay promptly. 
After trying nearly a year to collect the amount of the 
bill —six dollars — the amateur finally concluded to 
try the altruistic method. He wrote a touching letter 
to the debtor, saying that he would meet him half-way 
by emulating the example of St. Martin — dividing the 
amount in halves and donating one to the cause. The 
artist was not slow to reply, acknowledged the Christian 
act of the creditor and concluded his letter thus: ‘ But 
I will not allow you or any man to surpass me in chiv- 


alry. I'll take off the other half.” 


Cheerful Rivalry 


Tue Editor was pleased to admire a photograph of 
the handsome residence of W. I. Lincoln Adams, Editor 
of the Photographic Times, which was published in his 
natty-looking magazine a few months ago. It gave 
evidence of prosperity and comfort. 

A month or so later the Amateur Photographer's 
Weekly contained a picture of the Editor’s daughter, 
proof that some one is a proud and happy father. We 
are now eagerly awaiting in American Photography a 
picture of the palatial steamer which conveyed the 
erudite editor, F. R. Fraprie, to England last May. 

We hear that another American cotemporary recently 
made a big haul at the stock-exchange. We hope soon 
to see in either of his periodicals a picture of the bank 
in which he deposited the proceeds of his lucky “‘ spec.”’ 

As for ourselves, we modestly disclaim any intention 
to tempt the imagination of our readers. 
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Toning Paper without Gold 


Mvcu interest has been manifested by our readers in 
this economical and efficient method of toning without 
gold chloride. The formula is simple enough, viz. : 


Water ........ eee 35 ounces 


Sodium hyposulphite.............. aa 6 ounces 
Lead nitrate (dissolved in 6 ounces of 
| SEN RS RESO Ita 1 ounce 


A Dangerous Trade ? 


THosE who have wandered about in the cavernous 
gloom in which photographic plates are coated must 
sometimes have asked themselves what effect the pecul- 
iar nature of this occupation was likely to have upon 
the health of the workers. Two French doctors, Agasse 
Lafont and F. Heim, have lately published a volume 
entitled ‘“‘ Recherches sur l’Hygiéne du Travail Indus- 
triel,” in which they pay some attention to the growing 
army of employees in photographic plate factories and 
cinematograph works. The result of their analyses of 
the blood of these workers, male and female, goes to 
confirm their clinical observation that anemia — that 
is,a diminution of the red corpuscles —due to prolonged 
sojourn in the darkness is non-existent. They have 
proved, however, in a majority of cases, a noteworthy 
increase in the number of white corpuscles. This con- 
dition, technically known as leucocytosis, is not, we 
believe, necessarily pathological ; it occurs during nor- 
mal process, such as digestion. These experts find it 
manifested even among subjects who have been only a 
few weeks at the work, and they attribute it to an im- 
pregnation of the organism by salts and silver. In this 
country, at any rate, the dangers of industrial disease 
are diminished greatly by hygienic safeguards. We 
know of one of the largest firms of photographic manu- 
facturers which provides an unlimited supply of fresh 
milk for those workers who are engaged in a special 
operation which is potentially dangerous to health, and 
that is only one instance out of many. It will be inter- 
esting to speculate whether these facts have any bear- 
ing on the advance in prices of photographic plates 
announced elsewhere in this issue.— The Amateur 
Photographer. 


Hypersensitizing Autochromes 


Art the May session of the Société Frangaise de Photo- 
graphie, M. Monpillard presented a report of the results 
obtained by M. Leon Gimpel by the employment of a 
special method of hypersensitizing Autochrome plates, 
based on the process of M. Simmen, but so modified 
that, after very exact tests, the sensitiveness obtained 
with these plates was 30, whereas that of the Simmen 
method was only about 5. During the last three months 
of 1912 and the first three of 1913, that is, during the 
season of lowest actinity of daylight, M. Gimpel suc- 


ceeded in obtaining Autochrome views with exposures 
varying from one-sixth to one-thirtieth of a second, the 
latter on the 30th of December at 11.45 a.m., the sub- 
ject being a sailboat in full course, and also a tugboat 
in motion. A lens working at F/4 was used. M. Gimpel 
also took a number of night-views, one of which was a 
scene from “ Kismet” at the Sara Bernhardt Theatre in 
Paris, taken from a box during an ordinary representa- 
tion with the regular stage-lighting. The same lens as 
above was employed with exposures of 2 to 20 seconds. 
M. Monpillard stated that he was still experimenting in 
collaboration with M. Gimpel, and that they expected 
to attain still further improvement. 


Intensifying Autochromes 


THOosE of our readers who, desiring to intensify weak 
Autochromes, find the usual formula (citric acid, pyro 
and silver nitrate) dirty, and staining the hands, may 
resort to the Agfa Intensifier. This very efficient ex- 
pedient is described in the ‘‘ Agfa Book of Photographic 
Formule,” published by the Berlin Aniline Works, New 
York City. 

Take as directed, 1 part Agfa Intensifier (right from 
the bottle) and 10 parts of water. This solution works 
extremely well, is clean and convenient and the process 
of intensification can be watched at every stage. 

One can also use it for local intensification on an Auto- 
chrome plate, which some workers may find difficult, if 
not impossible, to do with the other method. Alfred 
Homes Lewis, the well-known Autochromist, has used 
the Agfa method exclusively for the past three years. 


Colored Photographs by Development 


For some years we have seen alongside of the carbon 
prints at photo-exhibitions, prints in various brown and 
other tones on developing-papers. These have been 
obtained by means of metallic or sulphur salts, says Photo- 
graphisch Industrie, but they have shown a wide variation 
in quality of tone. Attempts have also been made to 
produce other colors on these papers, from sepia to green, 
by development; but the results leave much to be 
desired in point of uniformity and strength. Now the 
Utocolor Company, whose Utocolor paper has been before 
the photographic public for some time, has just intro- 
duced a new paper, called “ Ixi,” with a new emulsion, 
which is said to be something between P. O. P. and devel- 
oping-paper. The new paper can be handled in subdued 
daylight and printed either by daylight or strong artificial 
light. By simple development — varying the composi- 
tion of the developer and the time of exposure — colors 
ranging from black to deep violet, including green, sepia, 
brown, russet, yellow and red, can be obtained — so it is 
reported. 


“Z 


Work fast but don’t hurry. — C. L. Lewis. 




















NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 
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Atlanta Camera Club 


Tuts is the name of a new association of camerists 
organized April 15 with a membership of forty to sign 
the charter roll. On April 29 a constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and officers were elected as follows: E. F. 
Marston, President; Roland B. Hall, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent; L. O. Surles, founder of the club, Secretary; 
C. A. Werber, Treasurer. The Board of Control con- 
sists of the officers and Alfred Austell, H. M. Askew, 
Wm. H. Hyde, P. R. Holland, J. M. Murdock and Al. 
Bartlett. 

The club now has between sixty and seventy members 
and meetings are held on the second and fourth Tues- 
days of each month. It is the intention to codperate 
with other civic bodies. Meetings are increasing in 
attendance and the club is in a thriving condition, with 
rooms occupying one entire floor at the southwest corner 
of Broad and Alabama Streets, consisting of an assem- 
bly-hall, studio, large darkrooms, an enlarging- and lan- 
tern-slide room. Several handsome donations have 
been made by local firms, and the club has furnished 
the assembly-hall in an attractive manner, a special 
feature being the installation of indirect illumination to 
ensure a soft, diffused light without glare in which 
to view exhibitions. 


New Mikado Fond of a Camera 


Tue late Emperor Mutsuhito, who reigned during the 
“Era of Enlightenment,” was averse to photography 
and electricity. He never sat before a camera for his 
portrait, nor allowed the residential part of his palace 
to be lighted with anything but oil-lamps and candles. 

His successor to the throne, Yoshihito, has changed 
all this. He shows no disinclination toward either 
electricity or photography and has sat very frequently 
for his photograph; in fact, he is an amateur photo- 
grapher himself. He has several cameras, and is ex- 
ceedingly fond of ‘‘ snapping” his children in the Royal 
Garden. 


Professional Photographers Society 
of New York 


Wir all but one of its members present at the annual 
meeting, recently held at the Powers Hotel in Rochester, 
the Executive Committee of P. P. S. N. Y. showed a 
fine get-together spirit and much enthusiasm for the 
convention to be held next February in Buffalo. 

Those present were: A. B. Stebbins, Canisteo ; Carl 
K. Frey, Utica; Irving Saunders, Rochester; Thomas 
Smith, Niagara Falls; F. P. Ernsberger, Auburn; 
B. Boice, proxy, Troy; F. E. Abbott, Little Falls; J. E. 
Mock, Rochester; J. E. Hall, Geneva; F. E. Pearsall, 
Brooklyn; Frederick Robinson, Ithaca, and Howard D. 
Beach, Harry A. Bliss, J. George Messbaumer, Charles 
Ziramerman, Frank J. Sipprell and Robert R. McGeorge 
of Buffalo. 

Former President Harry A. Bliss was elected chair- 
man. Reports from all indicated that much interest is 
being shown in the work of the coming years. 

The idea of an interchange of the Sections was eagerly 
taken up. The sum of $50 was voted to President 
Beach, to be used by him in visiting the Sections. Metro- 
politan Section was given much credit for the way in 
which it has handled the past nine conventions and the 
men from up state feel the responsibility of making the 
Tenth at Buffalo a winner in every respect. It is too 
early to give details, but the committee has outlined 
a program which, taken with the natural attractiveness 
of Buffalo and its vicinity, not forgetting Niagara Falls, 
should make a strong bid for the attendance of every 
professional photographer in the state of New York. 

Rozert R. McGrorGe, Secretary. 


A Prosperous Photographers’ Club 


THE members of the Professional Photographers’ 
Club of Toledo sat down to their ninth annual banquet 
in the Grill Room of the Boody House, May 12. Its 
membership is made up from the photographers of 
Toledo and surrounding towns, and includes five ex- 
presidents of the Ohio and Michigan Associations. It 
exploits new processes and apparatus, and in many ways 
has bettered social and business relations among its 
members. Its nine years of regular monthly meetings 
is evidence of its usefulness. It starts its tenth year 
with renewed interest and vigor. 


Cleveland Camera Club 


Ar a meeting held on June 7 a temporary organiza- 
tion was effected. Horace Carr was elected Chairman 
and A. D. Williams Secretary-Treasurer. Dr. J. E. 
Tuckerman and A. D. Williams were appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up by-laws and regulations, and J. C. 
Abel, Geo. M. Nisbett and F. C. Baker a committee on 
scope, to act with the committee on constitution. Leland 
C. DeGroodt and A. D. Williams were appointed to 
look up the matter of quarters. 

This newly-organized club promises to be one of the 
most progressive in the country, and deserves the sup- 
port of every camerist in Cleveland. For further par- 
ticulars address A. D. Williams, Secretary-Treasurer, 
P. 0. Box 102, Cleveland. 
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MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, HOME 


Photographers’ Association of New England 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 
Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1913, Boston, Mass. 


W3izF the 1911 convention was 
in progress in Bridgeport, the re- 
quest was made by the National 
Association officials that we post- 
pone our meeting for 1912 so that 
a larger attendance could be ob- 
tained, and more enthusiasm given 
to the Philadelphia convention. 

A vote of the P. A. of A. obliges their conventions to 
alternate in location each year from East to West, and 
the one to be held in Kansas City this year leaves the 
Eastern seaboard free from any counter convention- 
attractions. 

The executive board of the New England Association 
is preparing a program for the meeting this year, which 
will be very practical, and instructive to a high degree. 

Demonstrations and talks by men of National reputa- 
tion will add to the educational features; addresses by 
members of the craft on everyday conditions which 
confront us will be of great benefit to all who listen, 
and Juan C. Abel will talk on advertising, and ‘‘ How to 
Figure Profits and Overhead-Expenses in the Studio” 
cannot fail to be of help. 

Whenever less than half a dozen men endeavor to 
originate plans or to create a program that shall abso- 
lutely satisfy a hundred times as many other men, they 
undertake the impossible; the extreme diversity of in- 
terests and standing represented in our field presents 
sufficient difficulties ; add to this a universal manifesta- 
tion of indiffereace to either self-interest or mutual 
welfare, and the problem stands revealed. 

Careful study of the history of our Association, and 
the affairs of similar organizations, has demonstrated 
conclusively that success does not rest in the amount or 
expense of talent, the bounty of the entertainment, or 
the magnitude of the crowd. True success depends 
wholly upon the benefits derived by each individual 
member attending the convention, 

Your Executive Board for this year recognizes the 
above sentiments of a former president, as being most 
appropriate and truthful. You, by your sentiment and 
suffrage, have directed us to bring forth a program for 
your observation, education, gratification and entertain- 
ment, and we are trying to make good, but the returns 
for this work and thought depend wholly upon you, and 
if these conventions are to be continued, your support 
and coéperation are absolutely necessary. 

The Grand Portrait Class, OPEN TO THE WORLD, 
with a prize of a Solid Gold Medal for the best 8 x 10 
print, or larger (one picture only, framed or not), will 
induce many of our leaders to compete, and the quality 
of the entries ought to be worthy of careful study. 





OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


We ask for exhibits in Portraiture, Genre, Landscape, 
Marine, Autochrome, Animals and Pets, to make the 
largest exhibition ever shown in New England. 

The Wollensak Optical Company is to give prizes (un- 
der its supervision) for the best work, three prints from 
negatives made with Wollensak lenses. The prizes con- 
sist of a magnificent loving-cup, and a Verito lens, value 
$50. The winning prints or duplicates of the same are 
to become the property of the Wollensak Company. 

All exhibits will be passed upon by a jury (believing 
that this plan will tend to raise the quality of the 
exhibits) and a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR will be 
given to those of acknowledged merit. 

Lose no time in getting your intended exhibit ready, 
and help make this collection of portraiture, and special 
line of individual work, an eye-opener in the Association’s 
history. 

A very large and meritorious loan-collection from the 
studios of our leaders in America has been promised, a 
careful study of which must give the observer valuable 
ideas for improving his own. 

The DEALERS and MANUFACTURERS will have 
their standard as well as improved appliances of special 
usefulness for the live worker, showing in comparison 
with each other the worthiness of their devices, and we 
bespeak for them a large share of your patronage for 
Fall orders. 

The practical demonstrations, suggestions, criticisms 
and advice given by ‘“ Daddy” Lively and others of 
National reputation will keep the New England Associa- 
tion in the front rank as heretofore complimented upon. 

Unusual prominence will be given to demonstrations 
of HOME-PORTRAITURE on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day in a specially-arranged room, and by men of high 
renown in that branch of the work. 

The entertainments given to the members in the past 
have always been of pleasurable interest, and the dance 
on Tuesday evening will be as popular as ever. 

Tue Executive Boarp. 


P. A. of N. E. Officers 


Ow1nG to the resignation of President Frizell, his 
office is vacant. The acting officers are: First Vice- 
President, J. Chester Bushong, Worcester; Second Vice- 
President, D. J. Bordeaux, Springfield; Treasurer, 
W. H. Partridge, Boston; Secretary, Geo. H. Hastings, 
Haverhill. 


An American Autochromist Honored 


WE learn with pleasure that Alfred Homes Lewis, of 
New York City, who participated in the annual compe- 
tition of color-photography, conducted by the “ Société 
Francaise de Photographie,” mentioned in PHoro-Era 
several months ago, has been awarded a médaille de 
vermeil. We also are informed that Mr. Lewis is the 
only American to win an award. 
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English Plate-Prices Increase 


Ar the moment of going to press we have received 
from several of the leading plate-makers advice to the 
effect that from June 16 the prices of dryplates will be 
increased. This has not come altogether as a surprise, 
as we have heard rumors of it for some time, and the 
cause is the continued increase in the cost of raw mate- 
rials and production. We shall have further to say on 
this matter later, but in the meantime our readers should 
note that henceforth, as the action of the British manu- 
facturers appears to be concerted, the prices of all stand- 
ard brands of dryplates will be on the basis of a minimum 
of 1s. 3d. per dozen quarter-plates, 2s. per dozen 5 x 4, 
2s. 9d. per dozen half-plates, other sizes and extras in 
proportion. Before forming any hasty judgment on the 
matter, and writing letters of complaint either to us or 
to the manufacturers, plate-users should bear in mind 
the remarkably high standard of British-made plates, 
the best in the world; secondly, that even if dryplates 
were twice the price that has been charged for them 
heretofore they could hardly be regarded as costly; and 
thirdly, it must be realized that the effect on photo- 
graphy generally is likely to be good. The additional 
threepence on every box of quarter-plates will make the 
careless plate-spoiler more careful — he may now think 
twice before snapping everything that happens in front 
of his lens, and possibly a better percentage of passable 
results will ensue. Whether a reduced consumption of 
plates will also occur remains to be seen, but this point 
was doubtless well considered by the makers before 
arriving at their decision. As the increase in price has 
been announced at practically the height of the ama- 
teur’s plate-using season, we doubt if it will make any 
difference at all in the quantity used. — The Amateur 
Photographer. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


In the class enrolling for July there were several 
foreign students, as follows: H. H. Boranian, Amassia, 
Turkey; Mrs. S. A. Headecker, Georgetown, British 
Guiana; A.S. Nakamura and H. Yonekura, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Mr. Nicholas J. Erbisti, Croatia, Austria. 

The annual tennis tournament of the college was held 
last June, and the championship in singles was won by 
H. J. Fickweiler of the Engraving College. The doubles 
were also won by a team from the engravers. The 
players this year were very evenly divided between 
the Engraving and Photography Departments, and the 
drawing was arranged so that the two schools should 
oppose each other in the different matches. 

Mr. Clarence Weed, demonstrator for the Eastman 
Company, and Mr. J. W. Beattie, representing the Cramer 
Dry-Plate Company, gave very interesting demonstrations 
at the I. C. P. last month. 

The Puoto-Era collection of Guild prize-pictures, of 
the year 1912, have arrived and are on exhibition at the 
College Camera Club. They are a source of pleasure 
and instruction to all. 


The Safe Transmission of Photographic Prints 


Ir is strange that workers sending us prints persist in 
enclosing them between sheets of cardboard with the 
corrugations running in one direction. Photographs 
sent thus, or placed against one single sheet, very sel- 
dom reach their destination safely. Prints should first 
be wrapped in soft paper, and then placed between two 
pieces of corrugated board — the kind which is covered on 
both sides—with the corrugations running in opposite 
directions. 





Chicago Camera Club 


Ar the last meeting of the Chicago Camera Club the 
following officers were elected : 

President, Fred H. Clutton; vice-president, Dr. J. W. 
Cornell; secretary-treasurer, Harry F. Rich; directors, 
Dr. Will S. Moffatt, R. W. MeGranahan, A. S. True, 
Kenyon W. Mix; Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
W. F. Willis; of Equipment-Committee, A. H. Harvey ; 
of Technical-Committee, G. C. McKee; of Program- 
Committee, K. W. Mix; of House-Committee, A. Wen- 
sell; Print-Director, B. J. Morris; Lantern -Slide 
Director, W. F. Willis; School-Director, G. Sohn; 
Librarian, A. E. Anderson; Sales-Manager, Frank T. 
Farrell. 


Nature-Studies with the Camera 


A PROMINENT business man, who is also a painter of 
considerable ability, makes a camera his almost con- 
stant companion when afield on sketching-expeditions. 
It is afolding instrument of one of the smaller sizes, 
equipped with an anastigmat lens —a splendid little 
machine with which to obtain pictorial effects, yet one 
which is seldom so used. It serves as a record-maker, 
merely; to-day, perhaps, it registers the outlines of 
various elm-trees, clothed in their abundant mid-sum- 
mer verdure— prints from these negatives will be 
carefully preserved beside the ones of these same trees 
taken last winter, when the slender, bare branches out- 
lined themselves clearly against the clouded sky, and, 
again, in the spring when the tiny new leaves first made 
their appearance. Another day, perchance, a peculiar 
effect of lighting may be recorded; an unusual arrange- 
ment of ridges and puddles left by the rain on a coun- 
try-road; a tumbled-down cabin, picturesque in its 
dilapidation ; or an interesting character met by chance. 
The artist’s album is filled with such as these, and all 
were obtained purely as studies — ‘“ Records of Na- 
ture’s ‘ way,’ ” they might be called, and their careful and 
conscientious study helps this artist to know Nature in 
all her moods, as perhaps nothing else would. It is a 
pastime that should well repay its pursuit by any stu- 
dent with a love of the “Great Out-doors.”— V. F. C. 


The Human Form 


ALTHOUGH the camera is not quite so successful a 
medium as the painter’s brush to interpret the human 
form, in the hands of master-workers it has yielded 
very artistic results, examples of which have occa- 
sionally appeared in PHoro-Era. See February, 1912, 
and June, 1913. 

Anent the human form, Lady Constance Richardson — 
a member of the aristocracy of England, and the mother 
of two children—who danced in shadowy draperies 
and with limbs untrammeled by clothes or conventions, 
has the following to say: “I think that most of the 
immorality of our so-called civilization springs from a 
false sense of modesty. The human body is the chef- 
d’euvre of the Infinite artist, and we should not be 
ashamed of it. There must be something wrong with 
our bodies or with our minds, else we would not be 
ashamed of them. Ineither case we are to blame. The 
human form is the most beautiful thing in the world, 
when it is perfect as Nature intended it should be. 
The evil is in the mind that thinks evil, the perverted 
mind produced by a false civilization which has warped 
appreciation of the beautiful.” 


“= 


WHEN a girl isas pretty as a picture it may be because 
she does her own developing. — The Boston Herald. 
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An Arctic Amateur Photographer 


Wir the achievements amid physical and climatic 
hardships of such intrepid photographers as Ponting 
and Dugmore still fresh in the public mind, it may be 
interesting to chronicle the activities of a young and 
modest amateur camerist in the Arctic regions. We 
refer to Samuel Mixter, son of the eminent Boston sur- 
geon, Dr. Samuel J. Mixter, who organized the Mixter 
polar expedition of Boston, which left Boston in March 
for Kamchatka, Siberia, and thence went to Wrangel 
Island — situated well within the Arctic Circle, north of 
Siberia. The party will collect rare specimens of birds, 
animals, fish, and fauna on Wrangel Island and on the 
Northern Siberia coast, and later will hunt polar bear 
and walrus, returning to Boston in October. W. E. 
Hudson, a newspaper photographer, of Seattle, who 
accompanies the party, has charge of the motion-picture 
apparatus. The photographic equipment includes 1,000 
dryplates and 15,000 feet of Kinematograph film. The 
expedition is made in the auxiliary power-schooner, 
Polar Bear, the skipper of which, Captain Louis Lane, 
has been a navigator, trader and explorer in the north 
for several years. Samuel Mixter and his three brothers, 
like their father, are ardent explorers, and their home 
contains many interesting trophies obtained by them. 


F. R. Fraprie in the Black Forest 


F. R. Fraprtie, editor, photographer and author, has 
been spending the month of June in the Black Forest, 
Germany, photographing typical beauty-spots of that 
famous region, with the intention to use them as illus- 
trations for his forthcoming book on this subject. 

His message to this office, written on a postcard pic- 
turing the great Freiburg minister, is as follows: Frei- 
burg, June 10, 1915. “Greetings from the Black 
Forest. I am making good business for America. 
Bought twelve rolls of Eastman film to-day. Nobody 
wants any other in Germany. Everywhere one reads: 


‘ Kodaks hier zu haben.’” F. R. Fraprie. 


The Effect of Moist Hands 


Editor of Paovro-Era : 

In the article on ‘* Pinholes,” in your June number, 
the author states that he rubs off the dust from plates 
with his dry hand. I used that plan for quite a long 
time, as my hands are quite dry, and found that so far 
as removing the dust was concerned it was satisfactory ; 
but during this time I would occasionally find a plate 
on which some areas were not sufficiently developed 
and consequently would print too dark and also lack 
detail. This did not often happen, but often enough to 
cause me much annoyance, and gave hard study to find 
out the cause. 

In wiping the plates I wiped them from the center 
out towards the ends, and the center of the plate was 
where the trouble generally appeared, and I figure it 
out that it was the moisture from the hand where I 
first put it on the plate which hindered the developer 
partly from working. 

I gave up using the hand to wipe with, and I have 
not had a case of this trouble since. 

It is impossible that any one’s hand should be abso- 
lutely dry under all conditions of health, weather and 
exercise ; and if there is the slightest trace of perspira- 
tion on the hand, it ought not to be wiped off on to the 
sensitive film, as it surely would in using the hand to 
wipe off the dust. 

WiriraM H. Bracar. 

June 28, 1915. 


A New Plate-Holder for Portraiture 


A PLATE-HOLDER for portrait-cameras, constructed 
by A. Boesehe, of Magdeburg, Germany, has recently been 
introduced in photographic Germany. This plate-holder 
has for its object the most rapid and simple change of 
ground-glass and two or more plate-holders. For this 
purpose the ground-glass is attached with two or more 
plate-holders to a circular revolving board which is 
attached to the rear of the camera. A pressure on the 
powerful knob of the revolving board is sufficient to 
move the ground-glass from the picture-plane and to 
replace it at once by a plate-holder, which may be 
already open, so that all that is necessary during this 
change is to open the shutter and make the exposure. 
With exactly the same rapidity as the first exposure, 
and by turning the changing-board, one can make suc- 
cessive exposures where several plate-holders have been 
provided. This device appears to be very practical for 
operators in the studio, and commends itself more par- 
ticularly to professional photographers. It seems to 
commend itself for photographing restless children in 
their most attractive moments. 


Francis Joseph Honors Emil Bondy 


Herr Emit Bonpy, manager and associate of the 
C. P. Goerz Optical Works of Vienna and Pressburg, 
has completed almost the entire optical equipment of 
the Austro-Hungarian army and Landwehr (militia). 
In this activity Herr Bondy has rendered great service 
to both military and industrial circles, which Emperor 
Franz Joseph has recognized by awarding him the 
Chevalier’s cross of the Franz-Joseph Order. Herr 
Bondy has been for many years a director and auditor 
of the Royal-Imperial Photographic Society of Austria- 
Hungary. 


An Emergency Ground-Glass 


Ir your ground-glass breaks when nine miles from 
anywhere, don’t give up your day’s work. A fair sub- 
stitute can be made with a pocket handkerchief, and 
some match-sticks. Take out the broken pieces. un- 
screw the brass retainers of the glass, using a pocket- 
knife if no small screwdriver is at hand. Lay the 
handkerchief flat across the frame and fasten it in place 
with the brass retainers, using pieces of match-sticks to 
gain a pressure-bearing surface between brass, linen and 
the wood of the frame. 

It is wise, when using a handkerchief as a ground- 
glass, to make all exposures with a small stop— at 
least F/11, and F/16 is better — if the lens be more than 
five inches in focus. For the handkerchief will not lie 
very flat and the focus may not be any too sharp at 
larger stops. First focus, then cut down the diaphragm 
and expose. 

If you can get a piece of window-glass anywhere, it 
can be used instead of ground-glass, by clouding the 
surface. Any sand soap will do the trick; but the fine 
varieties made for hand-use or polishing, such as Hand 
Sapolio or Bon Ami, are best. Polish the surface of the 
clean glass with the cake of soap and a little water and 
allow the soap to dry on the glass. The result will be 
a temporary substitute for ground-glass which is not to 
be despised. But — a caution. Ifthe normal position of 
your ground-glass is with the ground side in, towards 
the camera, in using soaped glass, turn the soaped side 
out and, after focusing, move the focus an amount equal 
to the thickness of the glass. Soap powder on glass 
will shake off, and make beautiful pinholes in negatives 
if it lodges inside the bellows. — C. H. C 
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June is the month for picture-shows in London, 
though not photographic ones. These bide their time 
till the autumn, when they burst upon the public, usually 
opening very nearly the same date. ‘“*‘ Why not now,” 
say the progressive members of our craft, * and catch 
the London season?” and one should like to think of a 
show when all the world and his wife are in town, but 
most of them maintain that the autumn is the right 
time. Photographic shows are expected then and crowds 
of neophites come up from the provinces to see them and 
draw inspiration from the masterpieces exhibited. 

This year, however, has been an exception, for Miss 
Helen Murdoch has just closed an interesting little 
exhibition at the Gallery of the Haleyon Club in Cork 
Street. Miss Murdoch comes from Boston, U.S. A., 
and is a Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society. She 
has that easy, friendly, attractive charm we are accus- 
tomed to find in our American cousins, and those who 
came to see her pictures usually found her in charge, 
and able to give interesting information about them. 

The chief feature of her exhibition was a collection 
of Autochromes, and, as it said on her invitation-card, 
they were “ Views of America, including the greatest 
wonder of the known world, the great Canyon of Ari- 
zona.” Some of these showed some very wonderful, 
sensational ascents. In one is depicted a rugged and 
most casual looking little track up the sheer face of 
a mountain. It is difficult to realize that this intrepid 
little woman standing beside one, must have gone 
through all the operations of taking a 642 x 81% color- 
plate actually in this dangerous-looking spot; and she 
describes it all with a deprecating smile as if it were 
as easy as taking a snapshot in the garden. 

Every picture-show is bound to interest photograph- 
ers, but all cannot help them in the same way. For in- 
stance, there were those uncannily clever caricatures of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm at the Leicester Gallery. It is true 
photography might be used for caricatures (often is, no 
doubt, unconsciously), and it would be quite possible to 
photograph as well as draw Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
standing on his head, and to write under it, ‘‘ I’m still 
doing it ;’’ but the essence of a caricature is that it is 
poking fun at somebody, and if that somebody is in collu- 
sion with the artist, and has to give him a sitting, then 
all the humor would very quickly evaporate. 

The most stimulating exhibition from a photographic 
point of view seemed to us to be that of Mr. A. Hugh 
Fisher’s etchings at the Goupil Gallery. We knew Mr. 
Fisher some years ago when he used to come to the 
press-view of the Salon to do pen-and-ink sketches of 
some of the principal exhibits. We have often stood 
near him, making him talk — which he did well — and 
admiring the swift and sure way he worked. In his 
Canadian sketches we discovered almost a photographic 
quality so topographically accurate did they seem. His 
view of the mountains round about Glacier gave us a 
good idea of wild Canadian scenery. Looking at it with 
a photographic eye we saw his point of view must have 
been high, and we were right, for he told us how he 
had to climb up a very tall spiral staircase in a pavilion 
and was glad not to have to drag a camera as well. 

The name “ Alastair ’’ has been on every tongue lately 
The papers ask, ‘‘ Who is Alastair ? ” and no one seemed 
able to answer the question. The exhibition of Alas- 
air’s works at the Dowdeswell Galleries was so effect- 








Some said 
it was Beardsley up to date, and certainly there is a 
family likeness in Alastair’s fantastic decorative pat- 
terns, minutely woven into his designs, to some of 


ually boomed that every one went to see it. 


Beardsley’s later work. If this is what Beardsley 
would have done now had he lived, we prefer to remem- 
ber him by his * Yellow Book ” illustrations. Alastair’s 
women are singularly unattractive, the sort one would 
instinctively avoid in real life, but his drawing is good, and 
the novelty of introducing patches of vivid primary color 
into schemes, many of which rely on the clever treat- 
ment of pure black for their effect, is astonishing. 

To go from small to the big exhibitions, the Royal 
Academy is, we are bound to say, hardly up to its own 
usual, but not very high, standard. Every year there 
are more portraits hung in which the painters’ sole satis- 
faction must have been to get them finished. They are 
pictures that have no pictorial interest for the public, 
mostly uncongenial work, done to order, and delivered, 
no doubt, with a sigh of satisfaction. The Spectator, 
commenting on this aspect of the Burlington House 
show, regrets that photography has “turned traitor and 
become ‘ artistic.’”” It goes on to say: ‘‘ The hope was 
generally felt nearly a generation ago that photography, 
with its increasing capacity to represent reality, would 
soon do away with pictures whose aim was ‘to make 
things very like,’ and that just as the mechanical piano- 
player has ended piano-playing that was only competent, 
so the photograph would end painting that had no 
life-spirit within it.” 

This it certainly has not done, as evidenced by the 
walls of the Royal Academy this year, and the present 
writers, having the welfare of photography at heart, are 
quite content that it should pursue its own career and 
find its own salvation, even if it lies in an “ artistic ”’ 
direction, rather than become the besom of the super- 
painters, with which they would sweep away the 
mediocre work of their brethren of the brush. 

The Spectator reviewer, however, undaunted by the 
wilfulness of the first-born of photography (the black- 
and-white boy), still hopes that the second son (color- 
photography) will be more amenable, and to him he 
looks ‘‘to purge modern art of much of its impurities 
and dreariness. Color-photography is every year com- 
ing closer and closer, and its perfection is sure in our 
time. When it does come, there will be no need for 
such portraits as now hang on the line of nearly every 
room in Burlington House.”’ 

Another disappointing show is ‘“‘ The New English Art 
Club.” Orpen has only a self-portrait, clever in its way, 
but not equal to his best work, and the great John has 
been content to contribute one single and not very re- 
markable picture. 

Photograms of the Year is already asking for prints. 
It again urges intending contributors that if they will 
only send in their picture before the beginning of 
August, it will help the editor to get the book out while 
the two leading exhibitions are still open. Naturally, 
duplicates are preferred for reproduction, but the editor 
is quite willing to receive actual exhibition-prints (with 
properly filled-out entry-forms and fees) and forward 
them to the respective exhibitions on the sending-in 
days. This reminds us that both the London Salon and 
the Royal Photographic Society have issued the entry- 
forms for their coming exhibitions. The Salon has 
introduced the innovation of printing the particulars of 
entry in English, French and German — very necessary, 
considering how international the show has become. 
Exhibits for the Salon must be delivered to the agents 
(Bradley, 81 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, London) 
by August 20. The last day for sending in to the Royal 
is August 1. 
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You can 
master 
all three- 


All three of the great 
difficulties in lens 
work— speed, illumi- 
nation, definition—if 
you have the lens that has been made specifically to meet 
them. Such a lens, and in a superlative degree, is the 


Rausch lomb feiss 


-JESSAR JENS 


This masterpiece of lens making simply ‘‘strikes twelve’’ in photography. 
The great Ic Tessar, four times as. quick as the ordinary lens, has an 
extremely large image circle in proportion to its focal length. Unexcelled 
for ultra rapid work, it reaches perfection as a lens for groups, land- 
scapes, etc. For hand cameras the IIB is equally remarkable in range 
of usefulness. it can be fitted to almost any camera, no matter how 
compact, and in addition to its out-door service, it is a constant satis- 
faction in commercial work, in enlarging or in making lantern slides. 





Write for our free booklet telling about these lenses 


Bausch £7 Jomb Optical ©. 


623 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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THE Imperial Statistical Bureau publishes every three 
months data regarding the import and export of every 
industry. During the first quarter of the present year 
goods of every description were imported to the value 
of 2,705 million marks, an increase of 23 millions over 
1912, while the exports reached the high figure of 2,480 
millions, which, compared with the corresponding three 
months of 1912, means an increase of 369 millions. As 
regards photographic products, the imports have de- 
creased 85,000 marks while the exports have increased 
as much as 4,619,000 marks, — a remarkable figure. All 
countries have placed heavier photographic orders than 
formerly except Sweden, Belgium and the United States 
of America; while in certain lines, such as chemicals, 
films, lenses, raw paper, the last-named nation has pur- 
chased more than during the preceding year. 

In some former correspondence I spoke about this im- 
portant year of 1915, which will not be forgotten for a 
long time to come by patriotic Germans. One hundred 
years ago the whole nation rose ina terrible state of 
rage and the year 1815 marked the beginning of the 
new epoch — 
the consequence 


of the Napole- Yi@S600 05905000 504655005.% 
onic wars. The 4 
present Em- ¢ 
peror William } 


II celebrated 
on the sixteenth ; 
of June the §& 
twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his 
reign, and his 
only daughter 
Princess Vic- 
toria has been 
married to the 
Duke of Cumberland. There was an endless chain of 
festivities, particularly as the Czar of Russia, the Eng- 
lish royal couple, and a large number of princes, dukes, 
high officers and diplomats were present in the capi- 
tal — an enormous task for the police. In spite of the 
latter, many hundred snapshots were taken by ama- 
teurs and others, while the kinematograph operators 
were also very busy. 
I Our court photo- 
graphers had a good 
time, for they often 
were asked to take 
pictures in the 
Royal castle at Ber- 
lin and Potsdam, in 
the barracks, offi- 
cers’ casinos, at the 
maneuvers and else- 
where. For several 
weeks our __illus- 
trated weeklies 
were filled with 
such pictures. The 
chance to take a 
photograph of three 
emperors in one pic- 
ture must be con- 
sidered a rare one. 








Another festival has 
just been held which 
should be of interest to 
the scientific and photo- 
graphic world, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Berlin Urania. 
This is an institution 
which has no parallel in 
any country, considering 
its exclusiveness. The 
difficulties at the time of 
its foundation were 
scarcely to be overcome ; 
but in spite of them and 
the prevailing pessimism 
the institute has devel- 
oped wonderfully. A 
number of wealthy 
nature lovers created in 
1888 the Urania with the specific purpose that 
it should have a democratic tendency, viz.: to give 
everybody, irrespective of his standing and educa- 
tion, the very best chance to become familiar with 
the wonders of nature and similar things, and this 
for a moderate charge. This is the more to be ap- 
preciated, as universities and other institutions are 
somewhat exclusive, and usually do not allow people to 
attend their lec- 
tures unless they 
have passed the 
maturity exami- 
nation. Ema- 
nating from the 
idea that any 
field of science 
can be studied 
much easier and 
more quickly 
with the help of 
pictures than by 
mere words, the 
projected lan- 
tern-slides have 
always played a prominent role during these twenty-five 
years of useful activity of the Berlin Urania. In its ex- 
terior as well as interior it resembles an ordinary large 
theater ; but the place of the stage is taken by a large 
screen for the pictures. As it is the best institution of its 
kind, only first-class photographs, mostly colored, are 
used, and even persons who are not interested at all in 
photography cannot but admire the brilliancy and beauty 
of these pictures. Certainly many have taken up that 
pastime as a direct result of a visit to that theater. In 
the meantime similar institutions have sprung up in the 
capitals of various countries, and in every case the Ber- 
lin Urania has been taken as a model; but none has 
succeeded in surpassing it. When the marvelous mystic 
power, electricity, was discovered, the first popular 
lectures were held there, and so it was with so many 
other discoveries and inventions. In 1890, Thomas Edi- 
son paid it a visit, and presented it with two models of 
his phonograph, which at that time proved a sensation. 
Edison has probably told his countrymen many nice 
things about the Urania, for two years later the steel 
king, Carnegie, placed a large sum at its disposal to 
found a theater after the German model. 

During the first year 270 lectures were held and 
98,000 people visited the institution. The present 
director is Franz Goerke, who occasionally lectures him- 
self. He is also vice-president of a prominent photo- 
graphic society. To commemorate this anniversary, a 
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fine illustrated book has just been issued. Lately the 
institute has added the achievements of color-photo- 
graphy and kinematography. 

Two years ago I spoke of the development of the pic- 
torial postcard in Germany, which industry, despite keen 
foreign competition, is still very prominent and, in quan- 
tity or quality, the product is not surpassed by any 
nation. Now a novel and similar industry makes its 
appearance, viz., the pictorial gummed label or 
~* Advertisement-Seal,” as we call it. We had a chance 
to see good examples during the paper industry exhibi- 
tion in Berlin, while a special show of “ Pictorial Seals ” 
is held in the great art-city — Munich. The labels are 
oblong, being about three times the size of a postage- 
stamp, and are perforated and gummed. Every con- 
ceivable thing is reproduced upon them, plain or colored, 
such as landscapes, street-scenes, every regiment of our 
army, the navy, prominent buildings, churches, monu- 
ments, portraits of noted men, foreign-views, scenes from 
the fields of botany, zodlogy, geography, science, aeronau- 
tics, general sports, reproductions of paintings and sculp- 
ture, etc. While formerly such seals were made by the 
wood-cut process, now the autotype or heliogravure pro- 
cess is used, and superb little pictures are turned out. 
A new collecting fad has begun, and albums for that 
purpose, and in great variety, are on sale everywhere. 

The use of such pictorial labels is manifold. They 
can be pasted on the upper left hand corner of your 
writing-paper or on the front or back of your envelope. 
Or you can turn an ordinary, plain postcard into a pic- 
torial one at very small expense. Or you save these 
seals, classified or not, in an album as you do picture- 
postcards. These seals are not only excellently exe- 
cuted from the printer’s viewpoint, but also artistic, and 
the frequent inspection tends to increase our artistic feel- 
ing. It is a fact that we can learn more about artistic 
photography by looking at pictures than by reading 
text-books and only the considerable cost for the former 
prevents us to obtain a sufficient number. But as re- 
gards those seals you can obtain for a few pennies sev- 
eral dozens and you can make up a large collection of a 
thousand pretty pictures for a small sum. One practi- 
cal way for a photographer would be to collect such 
small pictures and classify them. When he wants to 
take a portrait he looks into his album containing only 
portraits and groups and he will see good examples of 
posing, lighting, and so on. If he is outside taking 
landscape views he should take with him a small album 
of his landscape or country-scenes seals and again search 
for good examples before making the exposure. 

Among the amateurs and also the professionals fre- 
quent attempts have been made to fix the name “ ama- 
teur photographer ”’ in order to have a distinct separation 
from the professional class. As regards their work the 
distinction is rather hard, for the pictures of most ama- 
teurs are even better than those made ina studio by a 
man who makes a business of it. It is therefore neces- 
sary to look for another distinctive mark and such one 
would consist in the way of payment for pictures. This 
has been done here formerly but was unsatisfactory, for 
it produces competitors to the professionals. It is clear, 
if an amateur gives away his pictures free, he will find 
willing customers. As a large and profitable field for 
selling pictures is to be found in the weekly and monthly 
magazines, it was resolved at the last meeting of one of 
our prominent amateur clubs that the League of Ger- 
man Amateur Photographic Clubs urge the members of 
the various allied societies to insist that their pictures 
be paid for by the publishers of postcards, advertising- 
firms and others. It was agreed, however, that such 
publishers be excepted who issue photographic trade 
journals, and reproduce photographs without a fee, or 





pay only for those that have been successful in prize 


competitions. I think this proceeding is worth imita- 
tion, for cases have been reported where editors have 
paid nothing for an interesting picture, giving as the 
silly excuse that the making of the engraving is ex- 
tremely expensive. If then the author of an illustrated 
manuscript insisted upon paying for the pictures or 
permitted the printing of the article without illustra- 
tions, the editors returned the whole material without a 
word of excuse. In other cases they offered payment 
to exactly the same amount which they would pay for 
text matter taking equal space, but besides they made 
the condition that the photograph should have never 
been published before nor should it be offered else- 
where for the next three to five years, an offer which 
should be rigidly refused. It would be well that the 
suppliers of illustrations, whether amateurs or profes- 
sionals and of any country should give away nothing 
free and should maintain high prices. We have in Ber- 
lin a Society of Illustration-Photographers the members 
of which are forbidden to sell pictures below a certain 
sum. I understand that a similar society exists in 
England. 


Photographing in Italy 


SoME time ago it was announced that in the Italian 
province of Cuneo, on the French frontier, photograph- 
ing is not only forbidden, but any person found carrying 
a camera is liable to arrest and fine. Now comes the 
information that no camera will be permitted to be used 
in the vicinity of Lake Maggiore. The towns of Pallanza, 
Stresa and Baveno, which will suffer a loss of considerable 
business as a result, have petitioned the authorities to 
rescind the order, but it is not likely that the request will 
be granted. The military works about to be constructed 
appear to demand the utmost secrecy. 








BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Tue Russian Empire oF Topay AnD YESTERDAY. 
By Nevin O. Winter. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00, net. 
Boston, U.S. A.: L. C. Page & Co. 


Despite the fact that the present Imperial regime has 
not shown that spirit of toleration and freedom of 
thought, or spirit of liberty among the people, that was 
so auspiciously begun by Alexander II, the Russian 
Empire still continues to interest the tourist, student of 
history and the traveler. To the uninitiated, Russia is 
a great, unsolved puzzle ; but to those who are familiar 
with the land of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great, 
the home of the universally admired Tolstoi, it possesses 
a charm and interest not to be denied. In order to 
appreciate really the people, their quaint habits and 
customs, their industries, religious ceremonies and daily 
life, no better opportunity can be offered to the stay-at- 
homes than Nevin O. Winter’s absorbing book. It car- 
ries us in imagination to the very heart of things, 
bringing before us all that we most wish to know, from 
the simple life of the lowly peasant, to the Romanoffs. 
More fascinating than fiction, this delightful book holds 
the interest of the reader, who reluctantly lays it down 
with a deep sigh of regret that this alluring Empire is 
still unvisited. This book is charmingly and profusely 
illustrated, from photographs taken especially by the 
author. 
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HOLLAND 
AMERICA 
LINE 


Regular Passenger Service 
between 
New York 
London 
Paris 
Rotterdam 
via 
Plymouth and 
Boulogne sur Mer 





Triple-Screw Turbine 8. S. “ Statendam,’’ 35,000 Tons Register 
Now in course of construction 


Maintained by the Magnificent Twin-Screw Steamships 


Rotterdam New Amsterdam Noordam Ryndam Potsdam 


Accommodations, Cuisine and Service on these Superb Ocean Liners are of a character to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting traveller. The steamers are equipped with all modern appliances for safety and comfort. 


For information in regard to sailings, rates, etc., apply to 


Holland =- America Line 
21-24 State Street ° - © . NEW YORK CITY 


or Agents 





























PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, and publish 
none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching 
investigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our subscribers 
protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will 
do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in 
writing as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, 
however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue 
containing the advertisement was dated. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 








When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 























The “No-Trouble” Paper 
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Normal Negatives require Normal Argo 





No paper is so well adapted for the average amateur 
negative as Argo in the Normal degree of contrast. 
It has greater latitude in both exposure and develop- 
ment. ‘There is less waste with Argo on this account. 


Thin, Weak Negatives demand Hard Argo 


It is the hardest - strong contrast - paper you can buy, 
yielding prints from negatives so thin that other papers 
fail absolutely. 





Ask us for dealer’s name in your town; Defender booklet free. 


Defender Photo Supply Company 
Argo Park, »,Bascrsi, Rochester, New York 





Proro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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A Dependable Shutter 


Ir is a comfort to know that your shutter will inva- 
riably give exposures of uniform duration when set for 
any given time, whether the camera be held in a verti- 
cal or horizontal position. This is ensured in an Ilex 
shutter because the control of the speeds is accomplished 
through a “train of wheels.” There is no air pump to 
retard the 15 second and slower and so the shutter is 
unaffected by heat, cold, dust or dampness. The Jlex 
Anastigmat, recommended for use with the [lex shutter, 
is a three-focus, convertible lens, the front and back 
combinations being of different foci for long-distance 
work. It is an exceptional instrument at a moderate 
price. 


A Popular Lens and Paper 


ONE of the most widely-read departments of PHoro- 
Era is that called “Our Illustrations,” in which the 
complete data of making each picture reproduced are 
published. Those who have studied this department in 
the past will have noticed that Euryplan lenses and 
Wellington papers have appeared there frequently. 
What better assurance could there be of the pleasure 
which these products give to those who use them ? 


An Opportunity to Sell Graflex Negatives 


Tue Folmer & Schwing Division of the Eastman 
Kodak Company is in need of several good, snappy 
Graflex negatives for 1914 publicity work. A great 
variety of subjects is desired showing advantages of the 
focal plane shutter for both slow and rapid exposures. 
Graflex users are requested to send proofs from nega- 
tives which they think well suited to advertising-pur- 
poses. Accepted negatives will be paid for, the price 
depending upon the desirability of the subject. 


Colors for Tinting Photographs 


In choosing colors for tinting photographs, perma- 
nency must be ensured, the possibility easily to remove 
colors for the correction of errors must be thought of, 
and injury to the photograph by penetration must be 
avoided. Assur Colors possess these three desirable 
qualities to an eminent degree. They are light-proof, 
air-proof, as permanent as oil-colors, brilliant yet abso- 
lutely transparent, quick-drying, and all or any part of 
the colors may be removed with turpentine without 
injury to the photograph. 


A Distinction for Ernemann 


Tue King of Saxony has conferred upon General- 
Manager Heinrich Ernemann, head of the firm of the 
H. Ernemann Camera-Works, Dresden, the title of Kén 
Kommerzienrat (Royal Counselor of Commerce) for 
Saxony. 


A German Manufacturer Honored 


Dr. Moritz von Ronr, the scientific adviser of the 
firm of Karl Zeiss, Jena, has been appointed Professor 
Extraordinary of Medical Opties in the University of 
Jena, 


Your Vacation Camera 


Ir you have not procured your new camera for the 
season, now is the time to write for an Ensign catalog. 
The Ensign line of cameras is complete in every detail 
and will, undoubtedly, interest you. 


‘* The Lens that Improves on Acquaintance ”’ 


Tuis is the title of a booklet on the Verito lens, one 
of the most popular lenses made and placed on the 
market by the Wollensak Optical Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 

The principal article was written by Mr. Arthur 
Hammond, of Boston, U.S. A., perhaps the best-known 
writer on soft-focus lenses in this country. In addi- 
tion there are several shorter ones by such well-known 
photographic artists as Walter Burke, Sydney, Austra- 
lia; Albert Kelly, Toronto, Canada; H. Oliver Bodine, 
Rochester, N. Y., as well as numerous short notes on 
this distinctive subject from artists throughout the world. 

The twelve illustrations printed on the finest coated 
paper, are reproductions of Verito prints by Garo, 
Towles, Hammond, Weston, Miller, Maerz, Ellis, Rau 
and others. The rest of the book is made on hand-made 
Japanese paper printed in two colors and tied with silk. 

The edition will be small, as the cost of each copy 
will be about twenty cents. Therefore, the book will 
not be sent out promiscuously, nor to dealers for dis- 
tribution, but distributed personally at various photo- 
graphic conventions, and to dealers’ customers who may 
be interested in the Verito, and then only upon receipt 
of their request. 


The Value of a Catch-Phrase 


“Tr pays to advertise ”’ has become a hackneyed ex- 
pression which everybody knows and thinks of seriously 
but seldom. That there is much truth in it, nevertheless, 
is indicated by the way in which clever catch-phrases, 
used in advertising, become by-words in conversation 
and are copied and imitated by less resourceful adver- 
tisers. 

‘‘ There’s a reason,” first associated with a much-adver- 
tised breakfast-food, has since been used in many other 
connections and is often heard in conversation. “If it 
isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak,” is an expression with 
which, perhaps, we photographers are still more famil- 
iar. How many times have we seen positive and nega- 
tive modifications of the same idea! The version of a 
well-known clothing advertiser, for instance, reads: 
“ Tf it’s at Brown’s, it’s correct ; if it’s correct, it’s at 
Brown’s.” 

That clever catch-phrases, such as the Eastman 
slogan, or “ A little better than the rest,” which occa- 
sionally attracts the eyes of PHoro-Era readers and 
expresses the aim of a growing firm in the conduct of 
its business, are advertising assets of great value, is 
indicated by the fact that upon seeing an imitation, such 
as that of the clothing-house already referred to, the 
mind immediately reverts to the original, if it is being 
given regular publicity. The psychological effect of all 
this is that a prospective customer thinks more highly of 
Eastman Kodaks and less highly of Brown’s clothing. 
It pays to advertise, but the copy must be distinctive 
and original, as well as truthful, if it would be convin- 
cing and productive of the desired returns. 
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A Famous Optical Center 


Conspicuous among the optical manufacturing centers 
of Europe is Munich, Bavaria, whose prestige is exceeded 
only by Jena. In Munich are situated the well-known 
optical works of G. Rodenstock, makers of the excellent 
and widely-known photographic lens, the Eurynar, con- 
structed in several series. 

The makers have just introduced an important modi- 
fication of series IV. With the object of reducing 
weight, they have changed the four-lens to a three-lens 
type, obtaining at the same time the advantage of a re- 
duced light-absorption, so that the new construction 
offers an ideal objective in respect to luminosity — F/4.5. 
As a result of perfect correction of chromatic and spheri- 
cal aberration, astigmatism and coma, it gives brilliant 
definition to the very edge of the plate, while special 
importance is given to the uniform lighting of the whole 
field. The focal lengths of 4%4 inches and upwards 
possess a fully utilizable opening of F/4.5. The reduced 
number of thin lenses of highly transparent glass makes 
this objective, with its accurate correction of all errors, 
an excellent lens for the fastest sport-subjects and for 
unfavorable lighting, as well as for indoor portraits and 
similar work. 


The Enlargement Problem 


THE business of photo-finishing has assumed im- 
mense proportions in this country during the past few 
years, and because of the indifference or ignorance of 
the general public in regard to the technical merit of 
enlargements from small negatives, there are numerous 
firms who do a large and profitable business in turning 
out enlarged prints that are meretricious in the ex- 
treme — chalky highlights, muddy shadows, uneven 
and displeasing tones, and wretched definition. The 


price asked for such abominable work is the same 


as asked for high-class and durable prints made by rep- 
utable firms. The Sprague & Hathaway Company of 
West Somerville, Mass., have been in the business of 
making photographic prints for the trade — wholesale 
and retail — since 1874, and have won the highest re- 
spect of all for the uniform high quality of their work. 
In the department of bromide enlarging, the Sprague & 
Hathaway Company have achieved universal reputation. 
These prints, up to the largest dimensions called for, are 
superb and uniform in all the qualities that characterize 
strictly high-class work, and for high business-methods 
and promptness in executing orders the firm is unsur- 
passed. Dealers and also individual consumers should 
take notice and send for price-list. 


A Horrible Fate 


OnrE of our cotemporaries went out of its way to 
condemn the efforts of the professional photographers 
of Iowa to protect themselves against encroaching 
amateurs (semi-professionals) by seeking to have them 
licensed. We shudder to think of the fate that awaits 
these predatory amateurs if they should fall into the 
clutches of the “ amateur-finisher.” 


Agfa Book of Photo-Formulze 


Tue Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water Street. New 
York City, American agents for the well-known “ Agfa” 
products, announce the second edition of the “ Agfa” 
Book of Photographic Formule. Copies will be ready 
for distribution the Ist of September. 

Sent only on receipt of an “ Agfa” label taken from 
any of the “ Agfa” products, together with 10 cents in 
stamps or coin. 


Europe the Goal of the Camerist 


Ir may interest intending visitors to Europe to know 
that many of our friends have patronized by justifiable 
preference the Holland-America Line. These steamers 
take passengers directly to Central Europe, touching at 
Boulogne, north coast of France (about three hours’ 
distance from either London or Paris) before reaching 
Rotterdam, whence a preliminary trip may be made 
through uniquely picturesque Holland. A glance at 
the map of Europe will show how direct is the route to 
Cologne, the Rhine, Berlin, Dresden, Switzerland and 
the rest of continental Europe. 

The twin-screw steamers of the deservedly popular 
Holland-America Line offer every possible safety and 
comfort, equaling the best-equipped steamships of to-day, 
and the rates are very moderate. Those contemplating 
to cross the Atlantic should send to the agents, 21 State 
Street, New York City, for illustrated information, 
including the valuable pamphlet, ‘‘ Holland as seen by 
an American.” 


G. Gennert’s Specialties 


For both professionals and amateurs it is essential to 
obtain the best results.. Nothing but the finest quality 
of chemicals should be utilized in their work. One 
need not fear to make a mistake in choosing Hauff’s 
Metol, or, in fact, any one of Hauff’s developers. 
G. Gennert, the American agent at New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco, will supply you with a little book 
free of charge, entitled “ Hauff on Modern Developers,” 
which contains many interesting formule and much 
general information. 


Have You Tried It? 


Our friends, the Photo-Products Company, tell us 
that a great many readers of PHoro-Era have taken 
advantage of the special trial offer they recently made 
to send three dozen of Instanto paper or postals for a 
quarter. Asa result, many custemers have been made 
among the amateurs, to whom this high-grade paper 
has but recently been available. Instanto, as we 
believe we have already mentioned in these columns, is a 
very remarkable paper in many ways. It is not expen- 
sive, yet made on the highest grade of imported raw 
linen stock and of the best materials. The makers 
guarantee it absolutely in every respect. 

This company is progressive enough to realize that 
methods a little out of the ordinary must be followed if 
it would bring its paper quickly and forcibly to the 
amateur’s notice. Hence its liberal sample offer which 
it now follows by a still more generous proposition. 
Look up the makers’ “ ad ”’ in this issue and you will find 
that they propose to send you prepaid, on receipt of 51, 
two half-gross packages Instanto paper (size 4.x 6 or 
under ) and one half-gross of Instanto postals. You select 
the grades desired and mention size of paper. Consider 
what this means. The assortment would regularly sell 
at about double the price they ask and then they pay 
express or postage. They appear to lose money on such 
a transaction, but will doubtless make enough new 
customers for Instanto to pay them well in the long run. 
We are sure that a large number of our readers will be 
interested, and we suggest that they act quickly before 
the opportunity has gone. Just mention PHotro-EraA 
in your letter. 


A General Practitioner 


A conspicuous figure among the commercial photo- 
graphers of New York, on account of his extremely 
rotund proportions, is Oliver Lippincott. An “ All- 
Round” Photographer, we should say. 
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